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CHAPTER I. 



He spoke without a tear, but the sigh 
Swelled in the midst of his voice. 

OSSIAN* 

JVEr. Burlington did Dot return to 
Edenvale in the carriage, though it 
had conducted him from thence. He 
had descended before it reached Mrs. 
Melville's, as he was aware it would 
require some finesse to obtain a pri- 
vate interview with Honoria. Q\t 
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quitting her he had ordered the car- 
riage home, while he himself pur- 
sued the way across the fields, re- 
gardless of drizzling rain and pitchy- 
darkness. 

The next morning, at eight o'clock, 
Mrs. Valency left Edenvale. Ella 
and theMajor accompanied her as far 
as Mrs. Melville's, where they intend- 
ed breakfasting. Nothing was seen 
of Mr. Burlington, for whom Mrs. 
Valency left her compliments ; but 
could not help partaking a little in 
the resentful sensations of Ella.. He 
had absented himself the greatest part 
of the preceding evening, without send- 
ing any excyse for this inattention, 
and no one seemed to know where he 
, was ; till, on his being inquired for at 
supper time, his valet said he was 
gone to bed. Mrs. Valency had men- 
tioned her design of setting off at 
eight o'clock, and though in the habit 
of rising much earlier, he had never 
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appeared to bid her adieu : in short, 
she left his house with sensations of 
the most unpleasant nature, and a re- 
solution never to re-enter it. 

How did Ella's heart ache when 
she took leave of her mother and sis- 
ter, and saw them driven off fi»m 
Mrs. Melville's. Honoria's pallid 

, cheeks and inflamed eyes spoke a 
language too intelligible ; though Ella 
knew not the additional perturbation 
that had been occasioned her by her 
interview with Mr, Burlington the 
preceding night ; but Honoria felt un- 
able to enter on the subject, or in any 
way allude to him. 

Ella and the Major were recon- 

* ducted on their way back, both si- 
lent, and moodily inclined. At length 
Ella said, " I cannot bear returning to 
Edenvale;" her husband did not ask 
why, but still continued mute. She 
went on — " Nothing can be more im- 
p]easant to me than being axv \wsx\aXe 
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of Mr. Burlington's house, after his 
unjustifiable behaviour to my mother 
and sister." 

" Do not say unjustifiable, my dear 
Ella ; if you knew my brother as well 
as I do, you would feel confident he 
ne^er would act in any way that he 
could, not perfectly justify, was he at 
liberty to do so." 

" I should be sorry to influence 
your mind against him, he has cer- 
tainly fulfilled more than the duties 
of consanguinity towards you : and 
loving him as you do, you can the 
better judge what my feelings must be 
on seeing those I as tenderly regard 
treated with such indignity. How 
would you feel if my mother and sis- 
ter, in our own house, had behaved 
towards him as he has towards them?" 

* 

" We cannot tell, my love, how far 
' he may be to blame till we have heard 
some explanation of his conduct." 
" He cannot explain it ! believe me 

V 
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he never will confess himself to be the 
character he has so often and so vio- 
lently reprobated. No one could be 
more eloquent against those of his 
own sex, who play with the affections 
of women merely for a temporary 
amusement! Nobody could stem 
more to despise and " Q: 

" Surely," interrupted the Majoi, 
with sudden warmth, " you are not 
going to quarrel with him for his opi- 
nion of Sir Francis Heath cote, and 
for having treated hiln as he deserved." 

" My dear Edgar," said Ella, af- 
fectionately taking his hand, " I 
thought we had Agreed that that un- 
worthy man should never again form 
the subject of our conversation." 

It must, be here observed, that on 
this luckless theme alone did the Ma- 
jor ever betray any irritability ! but 
he nevtfr could hear the Baronet's name 
mentioned, or even an allusion to him, 
without shewing uneasiness. Ellaha& 
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repeatedly declared to hjm that she 
never had experienced a sensation for 
Sir Francis worthy of exciting her 
Edgar's jealousy; but still he had 
often reverted to the subject with 
something like reproach, which hurt 
EUa extremely, and he had promised 
to do so no more; but he now re- 
turned, in reply to what she had said : 

" Is it then too tender a one to be 
touched upon ?" 

Ella's tears instantly burst forth, 
as she asked him " if he was going to 
be as unkind as his brother ?" 

Nothing the Major could now say 
or do was sufficient in his eyes to 
atone for having excited her tears. He 
reproached himself in the bitterest 
terms, and there was no endearing 
epithet by which he did not suppli- 
cate her forgiveness, and endeavour 
to convince her of the unbonded in- 
fluence she possessed over him. He 
allowed that liis brother Was very 
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much to blaiue, and declared he could 
not feel a stronger affection for Mrp. 
Valency and Honoria, if they were 
allied to him by consanguinity. As 
to his brother's conduct, it was to 
him totally unaccountable, as he had 
confessed to him that he intended of- 
fering Honoria his hand; and had 
only resisted his inclination to do so 
till their acquaintance with each other 
was more mature, as he had always 
professed an opinion that the ex- 
tremest caution was requisite in form- 
ing a matrimonial alliance. He had 
also acknowledged to his brother, 
when he stopped at Edenvale, in his 
way to Bath, that his only reason for 
not requesting permission to write to 
Mrs. Valency was, that he was cer- 
tain h$ could not address three lines 
to her Art would not be tantamount 
to a cd|jPfesion of the state of his 
heart. 

After mentioning this, the Major 
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continued, " I laughed at his pru- 
dence, when he declared it would all 
have forsaken him, had he remained 
much longer at the' cottage ; that it 
was a good thing he was obliged to 
go to Bath, yet he should not be 
. happy till he got back again. After 
- *bis," pursued the Major, "is it to be 
wondered at that I should rally Ho- , 
noria, as if confident she would shortly 
be my brother's wife? I 0w there 
was something unusual -in Spencer's 
manner the moment I beheld him yes- 
terday, and4 really thought his mind 
was occupied in endeavouring to find 
an excuse for immediately pursuing 
his journey to -the cottage, and I was 
charmed with the idea of thp delight 
he would experience on so unexpect- 
edly beholding her. I never sjwdl for- 
get how I was shocked OJ^jfiscover- 
ing my mistake." ^ 

"Shocked/" echoed Ella, " I felt 
ready to sink ; but we are in the park,, 
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and I have not yet told you what I 
want you to do. I hope you will 
have no objection to spending some 
time with my mother ; for, under the 
present circumstances I cannot feel 
comfortable here, or behave to your 
brother as I would wish to do on 
your account" 

" I do not think he intends remain- 
ing long, and it would be very shock- 
ing to his feelings if you were to leave 
his bouse abruptly ; I cannot help 
thinking he will yet explala. every 
thing to me, a& I shall again solicit his 
confidence ; if he does not, I skall not 
desire you to remain." 

Ella returned, " I shall be perfectly 
satisfied if he opens his heart to yojfc* 
and you but assure me he is acquitted 
in your opinion ; I do not n quire to 
be made acquainted -with any parti- 
cuhUKihe might wish to confide to his 
brdgHt alone." 
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CHAPTER II. 



If we were bred in infancy together, 

If I partook in all thy youthful griefs, 

And every joy thou knew'st was doubly mine ; 

Then tell me all the secret of thy soul ? 

HANNAH MOORE. 



JVIr. Burlington had not appear- 
ed when his brother returned ; he had 
*keo Ma breakfast in his study, and 
there the Major sought him. He was 
reclining on a sofa drawn near the 
ire, with a newspaper in his hand; 
the tea equipage still remained before 
him, he rung for it to be removed as 
his brother entered. The Major ex- 
pressed an apprehension that he was, 
unwell, from his not having apHkred 
to bid Mrs. Valency adieu. Spencer 
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returned, that he had overslept him- 
self, or certainly should have been 
present at Mrs. Valency's departure. 
"lam very sorry you were not," 
said the Major, " as it must have 
added much to the mortification I am 
sure she experienced." 

" Why, surely I said every thing 
1 could to induce her to stay." 

" Allowed, my dear Spencer, but 
you did nothing." 

" Why, what ought I to have 
done r 

" O pray let this strange unusual 
reserve be banished from our inter- 
course ! I know your heart too well 
to doubt for a moment that your ac- 
tions spring from a blameless source, 
and why will you not candidly confess 
the reason of your estrangement from 
Honoria, who, so short a time sin cte> 
you certify considered as your fife* ' 
turewttSr 

Spencer's colour heightened, but, 
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after a few moments silence, he r& 
plied, " We cannot, always account 
for the revolutions in our feelings! 
upon reflection, I do not think I 
fihoujjj^erive either happiness or 
corito^rom the married state ; and, 
therefore* think it wisest to retain my 
liberty. My disposition is too gay 
and volatile; I should certainly re- 
pent the step, was I tempted to. take 
it." 

Edgar stared at him ih unfeigned 
astonishment — he scarcely could be- 
lieve his ears';, and well might he have 
doubted the evidence of his eyes, as 
he gazed on the mournful countenance 
with which his brother alluded to his 
^gay and volatile disposition. Frank- 
ness had been one of the strongest fear 
tures in Spencer's character t What 
miracle, then, had' cast this impene- 
trable veil over his motiwiAf which 
nought was apparent but toe deaife 
of concealment ?* 
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" What have I done," cried Edgar, 
emphatically, " what can I have done 
to have forfeited your confidence ? I 
was once the repository of all your 
thoughts,*and now I am not deemed 
worthy of being trusted on a subject 
which, it is evident, deeply concerns 
your happiness." 

Spencer, as if from an irresistible 
impulse, caught his brother's hand,, 
pressed it between his, while some- 
what of commisseration was blended 
with the look of misery he cast on 
him ; but he remained silent, though 
he seemed to wish to speak. His 
brother continued with augmented 
earnestness — 

" I have , no right, and Heaven 
knows my inclination would never 
lead me to censure you — then tell me* 
am I right in imyuting your conduct 
to the influence of some new object 
over your heart." 
. " Ah ! there/' exclaimed Spencer; 
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" I can boldly assert that you wrong 
me! Inconstancy, at least, is not 
among my failings— that is," he add- 
ed, as if repenting what he had said* 
" the love of change has nothing to 
do with ." He hesitated. 

" Then," rejoined his brother, " you 
have some entanglement in which your 
heart has no share." 

" No, no, 1 am free as air!" ex- 
claimed Spencer, starting up in vio- 
lent agitation, yet with a miserable 
attempt to adopt a careless aspect; 
" free, free as air !" he repeated, " and 
never shall I resign my liberty, Ed- 
gar;" he continued, suddenly stop- 
ping and laying his hand impressively 
on his brother's arm." I never, nevef* 
shall marry! rest satisfied with that 
aasurauce. Your children shall be 
mine! my property yours, and my 
house yOur home !" 

" And do you think I can derive 
any satisfaction from such a declara- 
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tion ? O, no ! it distresses, it makes 
me miserable ! There is one to whom 
you owe the offer of your hand ! I 
need not name her, and still less need 
I remind you, that to present it to her, 
was once your intention, as you can- 
not have forgotten what you avowed 
to me on that subject. You must be 
sensible that you have made a deep 
impression on a tender confiding heart, 
which, relying on your sincerity, re- 
signed itself without a struggle, confi- 
dent that what was so eagerly sought 
could- never be abused." 

Spencer had reseated himself, and 
remained with his eyes immoveably 
fixed on the fire, while his brother was 
speaking. The expression of his coun- 
tenance was exactly that of a person's 
submitting to some dreadful operation 
he was resolved to endure without a 
groan. Edgar continued ; "you have 
too nice a sense of honour not to con- 
sider this subject in its true light, I 
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have so often heard you expatiate so 
eloquently on similar cases, that all I 
could say would only be an echo of 
your own words." 

" Spencer cast his "arms over the 
end of the sofa, and concealed his face 
on them, as his brother went on. V AH 
that I implore, that I supplicate, is, 
that you would open your whole 
heart to me ! I feel such confidence in 
your honour and integrity, I am cer- 
tain I should find . nothing to con- 
demn." 

Still was Spencer inflexibly silent, 
never even attempting to justify him- 
self; but when his brother added, 
" There remains but one conclusion I 
can possibly draw! you have heard 
something to the disadvantage of Ho- 
noria!" Spencer passionately ex* 
claimed — 

" No no, I believe her to be the 
most perfect being in existence ! but 
~-but— «" he hesitated; then suddenly 
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added, " O pray let the subject drop, 
to dwell on it can only prove alike 
distressing to us both ! I have already 
given you all the explanation my con- 
duct will admit of." 

" How, my dear brother ! I have 
heard none ?" 

" Pardon me, I have told you that 
I cannot account for the revolution in 
my own feelings. The solemnity of a 
death-bed scene, which I have so 
lately witnessed, has given a gloom to 
my thoughts, which they cannot re- 
cover. They revolt from the decep- 
tious influence of gaiety, love, and 
happiness ; which must all terminate 
so fatally ; my breast can admit no 
anticipation but of that which shall 
put a period to all my worldly cares." 

" O my brother! how are you 
changed ! Surely it is impossible that 
such should be the effect, of a death- 
bed scene, however horrible, on a 
miud like yours. You have ever con- 
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demned as the weakest of all fears, 
the dread of our end, which, as the 
passage to eternal happiness, holds 
out to the virtuous, only an antici* 
pation which may gild every preced- 
ing scene of life, instead of exciting 
despair. — No, I cannot believe that you 
could be the prey of melancholy, or 
become hypochondriac. O ! that you 
had better known your heart before 
the peace of the innocent Honoria had 
been the sacrifice of your unequivocal 
attentions." 

" Ah! there indeed I was to blame!" 
cried Spencer, starting up and tra- 
versing the apartment,' as he added, 
with all his native animation, and acute 
feeling; " O it is like a blister on my 
brain, when I feel that I have done 
that which prevents my saying from- 
my soul I imperfectly blameless, and 
Unjustly condemned !" 

He then entreated his brother to 
leave him, and to suffer the subject 
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they had been speaking oa to be for 
ever banished from their conversation. 
TI19 Major found it vain to attempt 
penetrating the mystery that involved 
his brother's actions, which he could 
not for a moment impute to the cause 
he had assigned. Indeed his defence 
was so contradictory, that it im- 
peached itself: he had talked of the 
gay volatility of his disposition being 
inimical to marriage, and had subse- 
quently declared that the solemnity 
of a death-bed ftcene had given a glopm 
to his thoughts which they could not 
recover. In short, it was plain there 
was a secret which Spencer did not 
choose to reveal, and his brother could 
not acquit him in his own mind, be- 
cause he could acknowledge no rea- 
son, why he should conceal it from 
him, with whom it would have been 
sacred. He felt extremely hurt at 
this want of confidence, aud a thou- 
sand times more distressed at the cer- 
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tainty which was now apparent, that 
Spencer had completely resigned all 
pretensions to Honoria ; and he re- 
joined Ella, feeling much inclined to 
sympathize in her sensations in regard 
to his brother: On learning the un- 
satisfactory result of the interview, she 
resolved on leaving Edenvale the next 
day, and her husband did not oppose 
the step. 

Honoria had privately requested 
her sister to obtain her drawing out of 
Mr. Burlington's room, and to be cau- 
tious not to betray whose performance 
it was. Ella now deputed the Major 
to remove it when his brother was out 
of the way. She did not see Mr. 
Burlington till just before dinner, 
when she repaired to the drawing 
room ; he met her with an apology, 
for not having appeared at Mrs. Va- 
lency's departure. Ella returned, 

" She was sure her mother would 
very willingly dispense with any for- 
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mal Ceremonies for herself; she had 
not expected he would appear, as he 
had remained absent nearly the whole 
of the preceding evening. Ella would 
not have addressed him thus, had 
her husband been present, but she was 
very glad of an opportunity of letting 
Spencer know what impression his 
conduct had made on her. He seem- 
ed to suffer much from her mode of 
attack, and said, he was so hurt at 
Mrs. Valency's positive refusal to 
extend her visit, when he had impor- 
tuned her to do so the night before, 
that he had been quite unfit for so* 
ciety. Ella returned, that she was 
sorry it had been intruded on him. 
She spoke rather in a tone of regret 
than asperity, as her meaning was 
sufficiently pointed, yet it did not pro- 
voke an answer from Spencer, who 
sat silent, and miserable, but not 
angry. He seemed quite averse to en- 
tering into any discussion, but Ella 
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felt so warmly the indignity offered to 
her mother and sister, that she could 
not controul her feelings at sight of 
Mr. Burlington, nor address him in 
any other tone than that of disappro- 
bation or indirect reproach. After a 
short pause she said,. " I suppose Ed- 
gar has told you that we are going to 
spend some time with my. mother/' 

" No," he returned, " but not im- 
mediately I suppose I* 

" To-morrow." 

" On my own account, I cannot 
regret it," said Burlington,-" as I shall 
be here but for a few days ; but you 
are soon tired of home." 

" No, I wish to return to it/ 

" Then I suppose your husband's 
house is not yours. Edenvale is my 
brother's home, and as such you Ought 
to consider it. You are wrong if you 
look upon me as the exclusive master 
here, or imagine yourself my guest. 
Edgar knows ray opinion on that sub- 
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ject, and when I solicited him to 
make this house his residence, it was 
on the express condition that his wife 
should preside as mistress of it." 

Ella could not define the feelings 
these words gave rise to ; she was 
overcome, and scarcely could refrain 
from tears. She was sorry she had 
been so cross to Spencer, but sud- 
denly recollected who ought, in her 
opinion, to be mistress of Edenvale, 
and her resentment rekindled. 

The dinner passed in that sort of 
serious silence which denotes the par- 
ties discontented with each other, 
while a common-place observation 
was now and then hazarded, followed 
by a long pause, nor answered even 
by an assenting" look. This scene 
seemed very likely to extend through- 
out the evening; but, after tea, the 
Major, in order that they might ap- 
pear to be doing something better 
than pouring over their grievances, 
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said he would read aloud to them* 
Ella took out her work, and Spencer, 
leaning his head against the cold mar- 
ble of the chimney-piece, soon evinced, 
by his aspect,, that his thoughts were 
wholly abstracted. The Major found 
it was to as little purpose that he en- 
deavoured to entertain Ella ; for when 
he commented on what he had been 
reading, she looked as if she had not 
heard it. "When Spencer retired, Ella 
asked the Major if he had procured 
the drawing out of his brother's room ; 
to which he returned, that he had 
sought it, but that it was already dis* 
placed. 

" How provoking," cried Ella; " Ho- 
noria will be so vexed if I do not take 
it to her; cannot you question him 
about it in the morning?" 

" Ask him for it yourself, my love; 
no doubt he will give it you directlyi" 

" Oh ! I do not suppose he wishes 
to retain it. I shall certainly inquire 
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for it, for it is of great value in my 
eyes, and it shall be hung in pur 
room, Edgar ; you will have no ob- 
jection to be reminded of the cot- 
tage r 

The affectionate husband kissed the 
trembling tear from her eye, and de- 
clared his brother deserved all that 
he appeared to suffer, for having suf- # 
fused those precious ''eyes with drops 
of sorrow. 

Oh ! I should not have minded it 
so much," cried Ella, " had I not 
once thought him so superior a be- 
mg. * % 
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CHAPTER III. 



All J taunt me not ! for I have that at heart, 
Did you but know the very smallest part, 
Would make you blush that you could add one 

sting i. 

To sorrows, which from cureless causes spriqg. 

E.P. 



JVJLr. Burlington breakfasted with 
them the next ^morning, when Ella 
seized an opportunity to ask him, if 
*ixe had seen any thing of a drawing 
which his brother had left in his apart- 
ment? Spencer answered in the af T 
firmative, and inquired if it was her 
performance? Ella said she wanted 
to copy ifc Burlington was satisfied 
at her evading his question, as he was 
not at a loss to divine her motive; 
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but he took no notice of her im- 
plied desire* of obtaining it, and she 
added ; 

" You will oblige me by permitting 
your servant to fetch it." 

" He cannot find it; he took it 
down to preserve it from the dust!" 

" I will thank you to give it me 
before I go." 

Spencer only bowed ; but tho car- 
riage was announced, and he had be- 
trayed no intention of complying with 
her request, which she then repeated. 
He merely said, in a hurried manner, 
'" You must excuse me," and pre- 
ceded her otit of the house, waiting 
on the steps to hand her to the car- 
riage. On joining him she made an- 
other attempt to procure her drawing, 
adding, " It can be of no value to 
you." 

" I am the best judge of //iaf," he 
returned, as she permitted him to 
hand her into the chariot: aud the 
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Major said, " Let him keep it, Ella, 
I am sure he will take care of it." 

Spencer grasped both his brother s 
hands ; he seemed unable to speak, 
and as he released him, he ran back 
into the house, without waiting till 
the carriage was driven off. 

It would be hard to say, whether 
Honoria was glad or sorry to see her 
sister! She certainly required the 
sympathy and society of all her dear- 
est friends to support her under the 
heavy stroke she had sustained, in the 
destruction of her sanguine hopes ; 
but still Ella's sudd&n arrival spoke 
plainly the sentiments with which she 
hjid left Edenvale,' and was the sign 
of the complete dissolution of their 
intercourse with Spencer Burlington, 
Every particular of his interview with 
his brother she learned from Ella; 
but that only threw a greater degree 
of obscurity over his conduct. Ho- 
noria, in return, informed' her sister 
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of his visit to Mrs. Melville's, for 
perfect confidence existed between 
them, including their mother ; but-all 
were equally at a loss in interpreting 
Mr. Burlington's behaviour; audthe 
only possible solution they could give 
to it* was in ascribing it all to vanity. 
Honoria certainly felt gratified wheu 
she found that he had retained her 
drawing; but she resolved to make a 
vigorous exertion to banisji his image 
from her heart: nw indulge an excess 
of feeling, which must have over- 
whelmed her, had she, yielded to it. 
But her peace was gone ; anticipa- 
tion, hope, and joy, \\e.re dead in her 
breast, and their cold remains lay 
Heavy on her heart, that now heaved 
but with pain and oppression. 

AH the relics Spencer had left at 
the cottage, she requested her sister 
to deliver to the Major, to take with 
liim to Edenvale, when he should re- 
turn ; for to return, and. very speedily, 
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he had resolved on before he had 
been two days at the cottage; but 
m*ely to see his brother again for a 
few hours, for he would not willingly 
have remained longer absent from his 
Ella; but he felt perfectly unhappy 
at the footing he was then on \yith a 
brother, to whom he o we'd so much, 
and to whom he was so teuderly at- 
tached. He could not bear the 
thoughts of having parted from him, 
under a mutual impression of dissa- 
tisfaction ; uncertain, too, of when he 
might meet him again. ' Spencer had 
said, he did not intend quitting Eden- 
vale till the latter end of the week ; 
and the Major resolved to see him 
once more before his departure. De- 
votedly attached as he was to his wife, 
he coufd not but consider the cause 
of her family as his own, but to sup- 
port it against one so bound to his 
heart by nature arid affection, was 
a most painful alternative; and he 
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was anxious to adopt some middle 
course, in which he might adhere to 
the one without deserting the otl^r; 
but, on the morning he intended set- 
ting out for Ed^nvale, he received the 
following letter from his brother:* 

" My dear Edgar, 
" The precipitation with which you 
left Edenvale, and the preceding cir- 
cumstances, so disturbed my imagina- 
tion, I may say disordered my facul- 
ties, as to render me incapable of act- 
ing with precision or consistency. My 
purpose in returning home was to sign 
some papers of consequence, and 
make a clear arrangement of my af- 
fairs previous to the execution of a 
project it was my intention to have 
imparted to you; but our private in- 
terviews were of such a peculiar cast, 
that I knew not how to introduce the 
subject. I find that my mind requires 
change of scene and variety to restore 
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it to its natural tone, and am therefore 
resolved to* devote some years to vi- 
siting such countries as the state of 
political circumstances will permit. 
. I am ignorant utyself whither I shall 
first bend my' course, but I shall im- 
mediately leave England. It is im- 
possible I can for a moment suppose 
that Mrs, Burlington, or yourself, 
could be desirous of hearing from 
me after the unequivocal evidence of 
d isapprobation — nay, condentnation, 
which was manifest in your very look, 
word, and gesture, for the few hours 
I spent in your society; and I sin- 
cerely believe that you will be anx- 
ious to banish from your minds the 
1 remjpibrance of a man, who never 
can be reflected on but as an object 
deserving of the severest censure, and 
who therefore could never be recalled 
to your thoughts but to disturb them. 
When time shall have softened the 
asperity of your feelings towards nje, 
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our intercourse vanr. v* 
newed ; but, ontil tiiat ** fLe :n»*_ ui> 
correspondence can exKt t«=r***a a* 
productire of satkf*ctk<i_ I taaft 
take such measures a§ «2ft!: 
your being apprized of aay Amr 
traordinary that may h^ppem to 
and, in case of but d«:2*^ v*n. 
find yourself the nomhud. 2* ^^3 » 
legal heir to all my fended a* w«L aft 
landed property, with the «.«6:t 
of some legacies. The h*^**rA*i 
here are prepared to co m id g r 7*1 *» 
their master, and to apf*al to y 0^ -c* 
such on all exigencies I •irJJ «£4 
no prayer or wishes for the happen • 
and prosperity of yourself *£*i u, ; : 



family of which you hare l*co2z*r i 
member, as their sincerity migist wai 
apparent justice be questioned : a&d 
He alone, to whom my heart i- '/fKn, 
can tell whose welfare WnoMs dearest, 
I cannot forbear assuring you that 1 
thoroughly approve of your 
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evinced yourself . so zealous a sup- 
porter of those to whom you are now 
allied; and Mra. Valency must per- 
mit me to express how deeply I am 
penetrated with the sense of what I 
owe her. She, under all circum- 
stances, spite of all appearances, was 
invariably the kind, indulgent, con- 
fiding friend, whose gracious aspect 
denoted that she could not admit 
a suspicion to my dishonour. Fare- 
well ! 

" Your affectionate brother, 

" Spencer Burlington." 

We shaU not -dwell on the distress-' 
ing sensations excited by the contents 
of this epistle in the breasts of those 
whom they so deeply interested, and 
to whom they held out the probability 
of never again beholding him, once 
held so dear/lfad still too much be- 
loved. Edgar affected to feel less 
than he did ; for to have betrayed the 
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real anguish of his heart would have 
been a tacit reproach to his wife and 
her family for having deprived him of 
a brother ; and that brother had al- 
ready been the cause of so mucji un- 
happiness to them, that Edgar thought 
he never could do enough to atone 
for it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



O ! 'twas a task too hard for all my duty ; 
I strove, I wept, I strove — but still I loved I 

HANNAH MORE. 



XXONORIA could not prevail on her- 
self, for some time, to go near the ma- 
rino ; .but, resolved to overcome every 
weakness of that nature, she one day, 
with her mother and sister, pursued 
the road towards it. She trembled 
very much as she approached the 
spot, but betrayed no other symptom 
of emotion. It presented a very di£ 
ferent scene to what it had once of- 
fered, when efcery workman which 
could be procured was employed 
about it; uow not the stroke of a 
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hammer was to be heard, nor a single 
creature to be seen about it. 

Our trio passed on rather hastily ; 
not a comment was made by either. 
Indeed, Honoria could not have 
spoken without bursting into tears. 
A littfe farther on they met a cottager. 
Mrs. Valency stopped him to inquire 
how his family were getting through 
the winter, and to direct him to apply 
at her house if they were in any disr 
tress. The man returned, that they had 
all got on extremely well till then, as 
there Had been work for all hands in 
the erection of the new house; but 
that the fine gentleman, who had at 
first been, in such a hurry for its com- 
pletion, had suddenly ordered that it 
might not be proceeded with till the 
next summer, as it was already roofed, 
and he was in no haste to have it fi- 
nished. 

" So, ma'am," continued the man, 
4 * we are thrown out of bread at. the 
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very worst time of the year ; and I 
fancy the gentleman don't mean to live 
here after all, ma'am," 

" After all!" was mentally repeated 
by each of the ladies, while they sin- 
cerely regretted that they had been 
induced to come that way. Honoria 
had been ignorant that the progress 
of the marino was stopped, and its 
still deserted appearance, with the 
gloomy cast given to the scene by a 
sombre winter day, was , such a con- 
trast to what it had once been, and 
offered so strong a similitude* to the 
reverse in her own feelings, as almost 
to Overwhelm her. Still she yielded 
not ; and, after the struggle of a few 
minutes, she was enabled so far to 
resume her composure, as to acquiesce 
in her mother's proposal of calling on 
Mrs. Irby. Harriet was now per- 
fectly recovered; and had, with her 
mother and brothers, returned to the 
neighbourhood a few days before* 
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But here a new trial awaited Hono- 
ria. Scarcely were they seated, when 
Harriet exclaimed, 

" We saw your friend, Mr. Spen- 
cer Burlington, at Bath, looking 
handsomer than ever ! but, first, I 
should have told you, that when J 
got better, we went to Bath to amuse 
ourselves." 

" Yes," rejoined Mrs. Irby, the 
whole city was ringing of Mr. Spen- 
cer Burlington! to be sure he was 
rather notorious there." 

" Now," thought Honoria, "the mys- 
tery is going to be unravelled ;" and 
she listened with breathless eagerness. 

■" Notorious /" echoed Mrs. Va- 
lency, incredulously. 

" O ! I only mean that he made a 
great noise, and was a great deal 
talked of! but have not you heard 
the story ?" resumed Mrs. Irby. 

" No," I really do not know what 
you allude to." '., jj v 
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" Well, it is very likely the news- 
papers would have informed you of 
it, if poor Lady Brookland had lived ! 
You know, of course, that Mr. Bur* 
lington and Lord Brookland have 
been the greatest friends in the world 
ever since they were quite boys ; and 
after his lordship married, Mr. Spen- 
cer Burlington used to be staying, as 
usuat, very often at the Rouse, and 
her ladyship agreed so perfectly in 
her husband's opinion, that she too 
thought Mr. Spencer Burlington the 
most delightful creature in the world ; 
and, in short, as is frequently the. 
case on such occasions, the husband's 
friend became the wife's lover — at 
least so it was in reality, though no- 
body suspected it." 

Mrs. Valency could no longer re- 
sist interrupting Mrs. Irby, and she 
said, 

" Surely, ma'am, you must be mis- 
taken ! you dotiot consider that you 
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are representing Mr. Burlington as 
an unprincipled libertine." 

" Well, my dear Mrs. Valency, 
now only hear the sequel, and I am 
sure you will not doubt my veracity. 
This affair went on for some time, till 
I suppose Mr. Burlington got weary 
of the connexion, and, during last 
summer, he absented himself longer 
than usual, and her ladyships jea- 
lousy was awakened, for she heard 
that he had formed another -attach- 
ment. To be sure he was very at- 
tentive to Harriet at Weymouth, but 
how it reached Lady Brookland's 
ears Heaven only knows ! however, 
it had such a violent effect on her, 
that she became quite deranged, and 
she herself discovered the whole bu- 
siness in one of her paroxisms. Then 
the husband became furious ! but her 
ladyship continued in such a dread- 
ful state, that he could not take any 
steps to avenge himself; and, being 
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a very good-natured man, he would 
not desert her, nor. Ijpr unfortunate 
child, who I understand is the image 
of Mr. Spencer Burlington ; but the 
poor thing is an ideot. His lordship 
took them both down to Bath, where 
he had the first advice for his wife, 
who got better ; when he determined 
to institute a legal suit against Mr. 
Burlington, and be regularly divorced* 
But, when he hinted his intention to 
her ladyship, she became perfectly 
outrageous; she grew worse than, 
ever, and was soon given over by the 
physicians. In her lucid intervals 
she implored her husband to apprize 
Mr. Burlington of her situation ; and, 
as her last dying request, supplicated 
that she might once more be per- 
mitted to see him. Well, his poor 
lordship, who was almost out of his 
senses also, with what he had gone 
through, and who could not help at- 
taching some blame to himself, for 
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suffering his wife to be oontirtaJiy 
the society of such a 
ject, could not refuse her 
at such a moment, for he had lomi 
her so tenderly. An expr^-s n** 
off to Mr. Burlington. \\ ho « ±~ 
down here inspecting hi> n.ar..v.. iz 
he arrived as soon as it v. a* ]*_ r-. .it. 
The unhappy lady lingered aU>i*i :~c* 
days, and then died in his arm*. \ 
her husband was carried out ii* a 
of insensibility ! Ye». indeed. Mr*. 

m 

Valency, you may well look a$ia>i ! 
She actually expired in his an**! I 
was told so bv the nurse who attend- 

m 

ed her/' 

A deadly sickness came over Ho- 
noria, her*head swam, and -lie had 
only just power to raise a window, 
near which she was sitting : and pre- 
senting her face to the chill air, it re- 
vived her, and she retained her senses 
sufficiently to comprehend the con- 
clusion of Mrs. Irby's relation, which 
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was to this effect : Lord Brookland, 
still devoted to his unworthy wife, 

. had resolved not to sully her memory 
by publishing her infamy; so the 
matter had been hushed up, and Mr. 

^Burlington had set off on his travels, 
in hopes of evading the stings of con- 
science. 

Had this story been told by Mrs. 
Irhy of any one in the world but 
Spencer Burlington, not one of her 
auditors would have believed it ! but 
it corroborated so completely his 
otherwise inexplicable couduct, that 
they could not entirely reject it, 
though horrored while they admitted 
its possibility. Neither of Mrs. Irby's 
sons were present, either to confirm or 
contradict her assertions, but her 
daughters assenting looks spoke the 
same language. Ella resolved to re- 
peat every word of what she had 
heard to her husband, who she knew 
would take effectual steps for ascear- 
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taining the authenticity of this dread- 
ful account, or proving it a detestable 
calumny. Honoria could hardly (sup- 
port her trembling frtme as she pro- 
ceeded homeward, while every recok 
lection seemed to substantiate what 
she had heard, and she could think 
of nothing to oppose it, texcept the 
unclouded gaiety, and apparent peace 
of mind; so conspicuous in Mr. Bur- 
lington's demeanour while he remain- *' 
rd in that neighbourhood. 

" But," thought she, " the vitiated 
inind is not easily wounded ! A man 
of fashion, a man of the world, might 
perhaps remain perfectly uncon- 
cerned undeg the weight of a crime 
in reality so' enormous, and which 
he might imagine would never trans- 
pire. 

But its dreadful consecpiences had 
at length aroused his slumbering con- 
science, and rendered him a wretch- 
-ed exile! She tried to congratulate 
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^ herself on having escaped a union 
. with suCh a man. 

i 

S'Such a manF she mentally re- 
peated, " O ! wretched, unfortunate, 
most pitiable Lady Brookland ! if an 
offence otf so deep a dye could admit 
of any palliation ! — but, no, no, no ; 
faith, hondbr, principle, were out- 
raged, and could never be appeased." 
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, CHAPTEft V. 



O he's too«good to 'scape calumnious tongue; 
Detraction ever loves a lofty mark : 
It saw him soar a flight above his fellows, 
And burl'd its arrows to his glorious height, 
To reach his heart, and bring him to the ground. / 

HANNAH MORS!. 



J_he Major listened in astonishment 
i:o Ella's communication, but without 
any of those attendant sensations 
which he must have experienced had 
lie credited one word that ^he heard. 
When Ella ceased speaking, he said ; 
" 1 am hurt, my love, that you should, 
even for a moment, appear to incline 
a credulous eaf to such 'outrageous 
falsehoods ! What a dangerous woman 
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is this Mrs. Irby ; but, she shall re- 
tract Dglftt she has said, and be made 
to prove herself what she really is — I 
need not name ft. Fortunately I have 
it in my power to confute her mali- 
cious scandal completely. Spencer, 
to my certain knowledge, had never 
seen Lady Broftkland when he left us 
at Eden vale for Bath. This may ap- 
pear to you very extraordinary, as he 
has been so many years intimate with 
her husband, and he has been married 
five or six years ; but, that is easily ac- 
counted for. Lord Brookland had 
been married but a very few months, 
when his wife betrayed symptoms of 
mental derangement, which soon as- 
sumed a very decided cast, and it was 
ascertained that the complaint was in 
the family. From that time she be- 
came gradually worse, and was never 
in a state to appear before strangers. 
" Spencer frequency spent months 
together with his friend, endeavouring 
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to console him under his bitter afflic- 
tion, but he never saw her Ladyship 
for % the reason I have already stated. 
"- The child, now four or five years 
old, has never betrayed any degree 
of intellectual light; this additional 
calamity, with the increase of his 
wife's, disorder, was more than any 
human being could endure, unsup- 
ported by the sympathy of friendship. 
Lord Brookland sent off for Spencer, 
who, you know immediately obeyed 
the summons, and in the letter he 
wrote to me communicating Lady 
Brookland's death, he informed me 
that the distracted state of her hus- 
band, who had insisted on remaining 
in her chamber, had sometimes in- 
duced him to follow him into the room, 
in order to draw him from thence ; he 
had then for the first time seen Lady 
Brookland, in a situation he would 
not pain me by describing, that the 
last scene had thrown her husband 
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into a state of insensibility ; and, in 
the confusion of bearing him out, he 
(Spencer) felt himself called on to* at- 
tend to the dyjjng sufferer, whose last 
struggle subsided in his arms, as she 
expired on his bosom. 

" These melancholy particulars," 
continued the Major, " I forbore to 
impart to *you, my love, as Proew 
it would shocft you, and you must 
have observed a degree of reserve in 
the manner in which Lady Brook- 
land's disorder was always alluded to ; 
for,delicacy and feeding prevents one's 
expatiating on such themes." 

" This explanation is certainly peiv 
fectly satisfactory," said Ella, " I am 
shocked to think that your poor bro- 
ther, who in this instance conducted 
himself in so exemplary a manner, 
should have been so vilely aspersed ; 
but, this again involves his conduct in 
perfect obscurity." 

" Thank heaven, *?tis not to be so 
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accounted for, and £ pill take dare that 
every word to his disadvarii|||fe fthall 
be retracted. But I must now tell 
you, (and this incNBfees the obscurity 
that envelops my dear Spencer) Wil- 
liam Irby called while you were out, 
and told me that he had $een my bro- 
ther at Bath two days! after Lady 
Brookland's demise ; miJti, after. He 
met him in the street ; I inquired par- 
ticularly how he looked, and if he 
appeared out of spirits. William said, 
that after he had ceased speaking of 
the melancholy event that had recently 
occurred, he had seemed the same as 
he had always known him, that he 
took a long walk with him, and found 
him as animated and entertaining as 
ever. He expressed his impatience 
to be with his dear friends at the cot- 
tage, and said they would put every 
thing dismal out of his head ; and, 
that he only waited till his poor friend 
had set off from Bath, which wo\dd 
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be in the course of a day or two, 
when lylrehould hasten, as fast as four 
horses could drag him, to Dorset- 
shire." 

" How very extraordinary,'' said 
Ella, " but he certainly could not have 
left Bath when he intended, as he re- 
mained there nearly a fortnight ' ^tfter 
that period.* 

" Yes, but William said, he did not 
see him after that time, and imagined 
he was gone." 

As the Mojor was one of those men, 
wbo can never form their mouths to 
reprehend a woman, and would have 
been quite at a loss how to call a 
female to an account, or make her an- 
swer for her conduct, he resolved to 
communicate with William Irbv, and 
through him require an explanation 
of his mother's scandalous assertions, 
afid the ground! on which she sup- 
ported them, and insist on her refu- 
ting so infamous a calumny, and 
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taking every possible step to counter- 
act its effect In short, the Major 
was hot at a loss how to address one 
of his own sex, on such an occasion, 
and he lost no time in seeking Wil- 
liam Irby. 

William was distressed, beyond 
measure, on hearing to what a length 
the force of his mother's imagination 
had carried her, and he was constrain- 
ed to acknowledge, that he was con- 
vinced the whole story was founded 
op the strength of her own conclu- 
sions ; for, that he had never heard 
a suspicion of the kind whispered at 
Bath. That Mr. Burlington had. 
been so much engaged with his friend, 
that he had rarely appeared abroad ; 
and, therefore could not excite much 
observation, or form the subject of 
conversation. William owned he had 
heard his mother expqpss some strange 
ideas, excited by some intelligence 
she had got from her maid, who was 
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acquainted with the nurse that atten- 
ded Lady Brook land ; but he had 
instantly checked her, and he trusted 
she had not circulated these extraor- 
dinary interpretations. But the Ma- 
jor might rest assured, that every 
possible explanation should be given 
by Mrs. Irby. With this assurance, 
Major Burlington returned home, 
and he was happy to find each face 
in the domestic circle, wearing a more 
complacent aspect. Honoria was 
scarcely more rejoiced than her mo- 
ther and sister, to find that this dread- 
ful report had no foundation in truth. 
To connect the idea of Spencer Bur- 
lington with that of a profligate, des- 
titude of honour and feeling; a wretch 
who could outrage virtue, and betray 
his dearest friend! O, such a union 
seemed an insult to human nature! 
How eagerly and with what ex- 
treme satisfaction, did that heart ao 
quit him, which had been accustom- 
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ed to consider him as the standard 
of 'moral excellence. Yes, let the 
deepest shades of mystery envelop 
his actions in an impenetrable cloud, 
ten thousand times more gratifying 
that they should remain for ever so 
obscured, than be rendered clear and 
intelligible through the operations of 
vice. 

The next day William brought a 
letter of four folio pages completely 
filled, from his mother to Major Bur- 
lington. It was full of apologies, 
excuses, and repetitions ; intended 
to be explanatory, of what could not 
be explained ; and by which, nothing 
was intelligible, but that she had fa- 
bricated all she had asserted (but 
which she declared she intirely dis- 
credited) from the conclusions she 
had drawn, on hearing that Lady 
Brookland had expired in Mr. Bur- 
lington's arms. 

William assured the Major that 
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Mrs. Irby had written by that day's 
post to the onjy two persons, before 
whom she hftd expressed her suspi- 
cions, and completely contradicted 
them. As to Harriet, she had listened 
to her mother's suggestions, enlarged, 
and illustrated by subsequent animad- 
versions, till she really admitted their 
plausibility, if not actual truth, and 
wquld not take upon herself to con- 
tradict them, particularly as she was 
not in perfect charity with Mr. Bur- 
lington, never having forgiven him for 
not having fallen in love with her. 

The Major felt satisfied, in the con- 
sciousness that he had done all that 
could be done to clear his brother's 
fame. His exertions on that account 
offered no interruption to his friendship 
for William Irby : on the contrary, it 
rather augmented their mutual esteem, 
and William continued a constant 
visitor at the cottage, though a cool- 
ness ensued between its inhabitants 
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and Mrs. Irby, whom they found too 
dangerous a companion to be admitted 
on a familiar footing ; though sensible 
that she had no malevolent intention. 
But her strange propensity to substan- 
tializing all her day dreams, and in- 
troducing them as stubborn facts ; 
her unfortunate deficiency in the 
powers of comprehension, and her 
constant habit of drawing hej .own 
conclusions, and asserting their 
grounds with as much confidence a§ if 
they had Scriptural authority, ren- 
dered her in effect, as mischievous a 
destroyer of the peace of society, as if 
actuated by the basest passions ! 
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CHAPTER. VI. 



■ Who shall attempt to read 

InPompey's face, the movements of his heart? 
The same calm artificial look of state ; 
His half-clos'd eyes in self attention wrapt, 
Serve him alike to mark unseemly joy, 
Or hide tile pangs of envy and revenge. 

CUMBERLAND. 



feoME, weeks passed on unmarked by 
any event worthy of being recorded. 
Honoria never refused to accompany 
the rest of her family in their visits 
about the neighbourhood; and how- 
ever joyless the scene appeared to her, 
she complained not of it, conscious 
that It was the state of her own feelings 
that made it tedious and insipid. 
When she was at home shfe was con- 
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tinually employed, nor ever left her- 
self leisure for the indulgence of her 
unhappiness ; and though it might be 
said to mingle in all her pursuits, she 
certainly did all in her power to op* 
pose its influence. 

u But ties around her heart were spun, 
That could not, would not be undone." 

They were one day engaged to dine 
and spend the evening with a Colonel 
and Mrs. Skeller, who had lately pur- 
chased an estate in that vicinity. On 
reaching their abode, our little party 
found most of the guests assembled, 
and the foremost amongst them ap- 
peared Sir F. Heathcote! — Scarce- 
ly would he permit Mrs. Valency to 
pay her compliments to the mistress 
of the house, before he accosted her 
with great vivacity, expressed his plea- 
sure at seeing her, and held out his 
hand (which they had no pie* for re- 
fusing) both to her and Honoria. Few 
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things could have been more unplea- 
sant to Ella than this rencontre. Not 
that she felt the least perturbation of 
heart at sight of Sir Francis, but she 
feared her husband might experience 
some uneasy sensations on the occa- 
sion, for it was evident the Baronet 
would not be met as a stranger. She 
had no pretext for behaving with such 
pointed rudeness, as to turn away 
when he spoke to her, which he did 
without the slightest embarrassment, 
congratulating her on' her marriage, 
and going through the same ceremony 
with the Major, who bowed with 
stately reserve, astonished at, what he 
termed, Sir Francis's effrontery, and 
looked much more like the man who 
had been rivaled and rejected, than did 
the Baronet. Ella too, was a little 
surprised at the perfect ease with 
which the ^latter addressed her, and 
still more do, that he could so far get 
the better of *the resentment he must 
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feel towards her husband, as to extend 
his complacency to him. Sir Francis 
sunk still lower in her estimation, 
from the persuasion that his conduct 
was the result of the most studied hy- 
.pocrisy. He had arrived but the night 
before, intending to spend a few days 
with Colonel Skeller, in his way to an 
estate he possessed in an adjoining 
county. He had been very minute 
in his inquiries respecting Mrs. Va- 
lency's family, and was informed by 
Colonel Skeller, who had never heard 
of the Baronet's attachment to Ella, 
that he expected them to dine on that 
day. 

Thus Sir Francis was prepared to 
see them, and was euabled to deter- 
mine on the line of conduct he should 
pursue. Subsequently to the deci- 
sive dismissal Ella ha|d given him, 
and his flight from Weymouth, he had 
suffered all the distracting conflicts of 
a violent passion and moi^fied vanity; 
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but had at length resolved to subdue 
the former, and endeavour to lose all 
remembrance of it, in the unbounded 
gratification of the latter, and to re- 
venge the insult he had received from 
one woman, on all those of her sex 
who came within his influence. 

The inexperienced heart of sus- 
ceptible youth, or even the affections 
of the more guarded, obtained with 
difficulty, and resigned with reluo 
tance, were not esteemed a sufficient 
sacrifice : no, the dearest ties must be 
burst asunder, the mog| sacred du- 
ties outraged, to yield an offering 
worthy of atoning for the wound that 
had been inflicted on sfelf-love. 

The joys of domestic life were to 
him denied, therefore, the connubial 
felicity of others was a prey worthy 
of his most "Vigorous pursuit. The 
intelligence of Ella's marriage, which 
he gained from the newspapers, did 
not product? so violent an effect on 
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him as might have been expected, 
though he denounced the bitterest 
curses on her husband, to whose early 
influence he entirely attributed his 
own disappointment. But just at 
that period his whole attention was 
devoted to a new object, whose reign- 
ing power, together with the nature 
of his views, monopolized his exclu- 
sive interest. It was not till four 
months after that he met the party 
at Colonel Skeller's. He knew Ella 
too well, to entertain, for a moment, 
any views derogatory to her pru- 
dence or honour, which he was con- 
vinced were invulnerable ; nor could 
he conceal from himself, that she had 
never loved him with that degree of 
ardour which could permit him to 
hope he retained an advocatein her 

breast. But nothing, fie was con- 
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vinced, could more effectually annoy 
either her* or her husband, than to 
address them with the familiarity of 
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an old friend ; and though it was out 
of his power to give* the Major any 
solid grounds for jealousy, he might 
as completely arouse that passion, 
whose baleful influence would prove 
as destructive of their domestic peace, 
as if proceeding from a just cause. 
To interrupt or destroy the felicity 
built on his disgrace and temporary 
misery, would afford him the most 
superlative gratification. He knew 
he could not please Ella, and next (o 
that, the delight of tormenting her 
was the greatest ; his former love was 
now, as is generally the fefese in vitiated 
minds, converted into hatred, or some- 
thing very nearly allied to it. She 
had not relinquished her husband's 
arm, but passed on with him, after re- 
plying to the Baronet's vivacious ad- 
dress, without any confusion. Bat 
very glad was she when she found 
herself at a distance from him, for she 
was distressed at her husband's dis- 
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turbed looks; but was soon relieved 
by observing ' his features relaxed, 
while he by degrees assumed the de- 
meanour most natural to his situation, 
tbat of conscious triumph, and confi- 
dent joy. Ella was delighted, her 
gaiety excited his, and they supported 
a lively conversation with the persons 
near them, till the dinner bell was 
heard, when Colonel Skeller presented 
his arm to Mrs. Valency, and directed 
Sir Francis to attend Mrs. Burlington. 
He instantly flew forward, at the mo- 
ment Ella passed her arm through 
her husband's, saying, with a smile, 
she was an old-fashioned person, and 
would resign the Baronet to the single 
ladies. This breach of etiquette, par- 
ticularly in one acquainted with the 
ceremonials of good breedi^f, pro- 
bably excited, surprise, but no com- 
ment was made on it, and Ella congra- 
tulated herself on the promptness with 
which she had avoided, what would 
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have been so extremely disagreeable 
to her. But the same rule of priority 
of rank, which had caused Colonel 
Skeller to appoint him to conduct her* 
placed the Baronet next her at table, 
and she heartily wished herself at 
home. Unfortunately, her other sup- 
porter was Jonathan Irby ; and to get 
a word, like conversation, from him, 
while any thing to eat remained on 
the table, was an impossibility. 

But Ella annoyed him a good deal 
by addling seLal oblation, ,. 
him while he was in the act of filling, 
or rather loading his mouth, as he 
actually threw in the quantity that he 
pitched with his fork, much in the 
same way as they cast hay into a wag- 
gon, and Ella could get nothing more 
than Mid from him, in reply, while 
he never turned his eyes from his plate. 
On the contrary, Sir Francis never 
lost an opportunity of addressing her, 
and though what he said was merely 
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common-place, he pronounced it in so 
low a tone, and with such a peculiar 
manner, that it might have been con- 
ceived of great importance but for 
Ella's elevated replies, in which she 
contrived to recapitulate the substance 
of his observation, so that its insigni- 
ficance might be apparent. Her eyes 
were continually seeking her hus- 
band's, he sat nearly opposite, and she 
was glad to perceive that he did not 
appear to be watching her, though she 
knew very well that he was ? but his 
glances were so contrived that no one 
could detect them but those who sus- 
pected their motive. 

Right glad was Ella to escape from 
table, when she drew her mother and 
sister apart, to hold a consultation on 
the propriety of pleading some excuse 
for retiring before supper, which Ella 
concluded would only be a repetition 
of the dinner scene. Yet she was 
very anxious Sir Francis should not 
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imagine they withdrew on his account, 
and it was agreed that Mrs. Valency 
should complain of a trifling indispo- 
sition, and as it was too far for the 
carriage to go twice, they should all 
go home together. 

A few card tables were formed 
among the ladies, before the gentlemen 
appeared, and Ella very readily made 
one of a whist party, as it gave her 
something to do, and a pretext for 
withdrawing her attention from the 
company. The game was suspended 
for a few minutes while tea and coffee 
were handing round, during which 
time the gentlemen ascended from the 
dining room. The Major was the first 
that entered ; Ella's eyes followed 
him, but he did not approach her, but 
sat dfcrn near one of the other card 
tables, and seemed to be watching the 
game very intently. Ella felt hurt, 
nothing could have been more guarded 
or proper than her behaviour, and that 
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he should not come and say something 
to her, as he was always wont to do, 
if he had only been absent for a single 
hour, hurt her very much. 

She resumed her cards, though 
wholly inattentive, till Mrs. Skeller, 
who was her partner, took the oppor- 
tunity between the deals of rising, as 
she requested Sir Francis Heathcote, 
who Ella now observed standing be- 
hind Mrs. Skeller, to take her cards, 
and be kind enough to finish the rub- 
ber, as she wanted to arrange some 
other parties. The Baronet, with the 
greatest alacrity, complied with her 
request. Ella was extremely pro- 
voked, and now appeared wholly en- 
grossed with her cards, but was in 
reality less so than ever. Not that Sir 
Francis had the power of distracting 
her imagination, but she observed her 
husband's looks cast towards the ta- 
ble with an aspect of astonishment 
and displeasure, though he continued 
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at a distance ; and most glad was Ella, 
that he Was not in such a situation as 
to command a view of Sir Francis's 
face : for what most particularly an- 
noyed her, was the almost incessant 
gaze, which the Baronet (who was re- 
markable for the audacity with which 
he could stare) fixed on her. Her 
only resource was to appear not to 
perceive it ; she was extremely serious, 
and totally silent, except in regard to 
the game. But Sir Francis was re- 
peatedly guilty of the most glaring 
errors, while he affected an uncom- 
mon excess of absence, which could 
only be attributed to the undisguised 
admiration with which he continued 
to contemplate Mrs. Burlington. — 
Whenever she committed a fault, he 
took care it should not pass unob- 
served; while he pretended to look 
over it with great indulgence, and 
laughed it off in a peculiar manner, 
that almost exasperated Ella. She 
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was convinced he was only behaving 
thus, for the purpose of distressing 
her, and that his heavy sighs, and 
tender glances, were practised in or- 
der to insult her in the most imper- 
tinent manner; yet in a way which 
she could not openly resent. She 
would have relinquished her cards 
and quitted the table, careless of 
what construction might have been 
put on her behaviour, rather than 
have submited to this insolence ; but 
her husband's presence compelled 
her to endure it, lest it should be 
suspected by him. All who were 
not playing at cards had retired to 
the music room, except the Major, 
therefore there was no one but him 
whom she could have requested to 
take her place, and she dared not 
bring him in such close conjunction 
with Sir Francis. However, she cur- 
tailed the rubber by her careless ptay, 
which soon gave it to the adversary 
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when she immediately quitted the ta- 
ble and hastened to her husband, and 
telling him her mother intended to 
retire before supper, she proposed 
seeking her in the music room. He 
assented by his actions, for he arose 
and held out his arm to her, which 
she eagerly took, but she could not 
get a word from him. They met Mrs. 
Valency and Honoria re-entering the 
the apartment, the latter, as had been 
concerted, complaining of indisposi- 
tion, and after much polite solicitude 
on tb6 part of Mrs. Skeller and the 
Colonel, the carriage was ordered, and 
our party were permitted to retire. 

Sir Francis had now given Ella a 
sufficient plea for treating him as he 
deserved, and she resolved never again 
to speak to, or even look at him. The 
Major continued silent during their 
drive home, and Ella was as little in* 
clined to be talkative; Honoria had ex- 
hausted all her little stock of forced 
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cheerfulness, and reclined in the cor- 
ner of the carriage, unconscious of the 
deep sighs that escaped her bosom, 
while tears trickled down her cheeks, 
as she contemplated the bright rays 
of the moon, and thought that the 
same , beam might play on the form 
most dear to her, though she was de- 
nied even the consolation of knowing 
what spot on earth he inhabited. 
There is some comfort in knowing 
where to bend one's thoughts, and 
being certain of the place where all 
our interest centers ; but it is wretch- 
ed for the imagination, to be, as it were, 
wandering over the face of the earth, 
vainly seeking its object, which seems 
as completely lost, as if swept from 
the surface of the globe. 
. Mrs. Valency's ruminations were 
Hot of a much brighter hue than those 
of her companion. She was think- 
ing whether it would not have been 
more fortunate for her daughters v \£ 
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she had not happened to be driving on 
the sands at Weymouth, at the time 
Major Burlington was brought on 
shore. He betrayed symptons of a 
propensity, of all others, the most 
likely to interrupt his conjugal hap- 
piness ; though whether it existed to 
such an unfortunate degree she had 
yet to learn ; but she had not to learn 
that her youngest daughter's peace 
had been sacrificed to the attractions 
of that brother, whom the Msajor 
had been the means of introducing 
to her, and Mrs. Valency was in- 
clined at that moment to wish that 
her childeren had never seen either 
of the Burlingtons. But she was 
wrong in imputing to the Major a 
general propensity to jealousy, for 
there was no one upon earth of whom 
he would have been jealous without _ 
a cause, except Sir Francis Heath- 
cote ; and the peculiar circumstances 
Of the case, together with his know- ., 
4ge of the Baronets c\\a.T*,c\feT; x«^ 
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dered it by no means unnatural that 
he should regard him with an eye of 
suspicion, and feel extremely annoy- 
ed that his wife should have been in- 
troduced into his company. No soon- 
er was Ella alone with her husband, 
than she implored him to tell her if 
any thing in her conduct had dis- 
pleased him. He immediately replied ; 
" You ought not to have spoken to 
Sir Francis Heathcote at all." 

" How could I avoid it, addressing 
me as' he did ? I had no plea for trea- 
ting him in so contemptuous a man- 



ner." 



" No plea ! every woman, and every 
man too, has a plea for treating him 
as the most dispicable wretch; I am 
astonished how Mrs. Skeller could 
admit him at her house. Had I hail 
the most distant idea of meeting him 1 
there, no inducement should t*ve 
tempted me to go." 

cl Nor me either ; but we ought to 
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recollect, that every body does not 
consider his conduct in the light that 
We do, and therefore think it not a 
sufficient reason for banishing him 
from society, and — 
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No female should speak to him ! 
interrupted the Major, warmly ; " A 
man, whose name is at this very time 
announced in the public papers, as 
the monster who has deprived a hus- 
band of his wife, and his offspring of 
their mother ." 

" How !" cried Ella, in amaze- 
ment ; " what new atrocity has he 
been guilty of?" 

" It was only yesterday I saw the 
account of the trial, by which, this 
wretch was sentenced to pay twen- 
ty thousand pounds, for having by a 
course of demoniac arts, succeeded 
in his villanous designs on the love- 
ly Mrs. A. who, till now, has been 
deemed a pattern of virtue and pro-* 
t priety. I was reluctant to $bbck ^i 
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your ears with the repetition of such 
enormities." 

"O! had I known this, nothiug 
should have tempted me to speak to 
the fiend. How grateful ought I to 
be to Heaven, who sent you, my Ed- 
gar, as my blessed guardian spirit 
to save me from such a hateful union, 
and secure to me so blessed a re- 
verse:' 

Edgar, did not reply, as usual, to 
her affectionate expressions, and still 
looked very unhappy. 

•• Are you offended with me, my 
husband/' She continued ; " be assu- 
red Thave spoken to Sir Francis for 
the last, time. O ! why, my dearest 
Edgar, suffer such a wretch to dis- 
turb our harmony ?* 

" Ella, I cannot endure to be look- 
ed on as a suspicious, morose hus- 
band, rather to be feared than loved. 
Why did your eyes so continually 
seek mine, when Sir Francis was ad- 
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dressing you ? Why did you look aa 
if you were afraid I was watching 
you? and how was it that he became 
• your partner at cards?" 

The latter circumstance Ella ex- 
plained in a few words ; to his former 
interrogation she replied, 

" I am sure, on reflection, you will 
allow there was nothing unusual ia 
my eyes seeking yours ; and, if you 
Observed it more to day than in ge- 
neral, it was because you were at k 
distance from me: you are so seldom 
far from my side, that my eyes have 
no need to go in search 61 you ; but* 
whenever you quit it, they very speedi- 
ly follow you. You were resolved to 
keep them wandering this evening, for 
you never came near me." 

" I could not, I was so disturbed," 
said Edgar, the gloom of his looks in- 
creasing, and he continued ; " O ! 
when I know that a short time only 
can intervene before I shall be com- 
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pelled to quit you, and that the wretch 
may be staying in this neighbourhood, 
and that you may be liable to his per- 
secution. O ! my brother ! my dear* 
dear Spencer 1 with what aggravated 
poignancy do I now feel your absence? 
to your protection, I might with con- 
fidence have intrusted my treasure; 
how cruel is your desertion of me? 
every day I feel it more and more ; no 
time, no reflexion can reconcile me to 
your loss; in every new vexation I 
doubly feel this deprivation !" 

" You did right," said Ella, her 
tears fast flowing, " to mention Spen- 
cer at such a moment, and to talk of 
the time when you also would leave 
me. — 

Her sobs choaked her utterance, 
and her husband could no longer re- 
sist folding her to his breast, and en- 
deavouring to sooth her ; but she con- 
tinued ? " yes, to my family you owe 
all your unhappiness ! it has deprived 
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you of your .brother, and given you & 
wife whorii you can suspect !" 

" No, no, iny love ! • my dearest 
Ella ! suspect 1 no, impossible !" 

" I shall want no protection in your 
absence ; my own prudence shall pro- 
tect me ; if I am compelled to remain 
behind you, but imperative necessity 
alone shall force me to stay. And if 
I do go, who shall console my dear 
mother, and my poor afflicted Hono~ 
ria ? O ! Edgar, when you look at her 
faded complexion, and see her efforts 
to/ repel the starting tear, when any 
thing relating to your brother is al- 
luded to, when you are sensible of all 
this — how can you reproach us for 
his loss ?" 

Thus, as is generally the case, when 
anew source of disturbance arises, all 
the old grievances are revived, and 
talked over, and often supersede the 
more recent which diminish by compa- 
rison. The hateful subject of Sir 
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Francis, was relinquished, while that 
of poor Spencer was dwelt on till their 
hearts were completely softened, and 
each did all in their power to sooth 
the other, and denote the excess of 
their affection. 

The Major greatly regretted that he 
had betrayed any displeasure towards 
his wife, who on reflection, he was 
sensible had acted with the most scru- 
pulous propriety; but he had been 
unable to maintain his equanimity, on 
perceiving Sir Francis seated beside 
her at table, and from that time hia 
comp6sure had forsaken him, and he 
thought of the Baronet's detestable 
character, and other possible circum- 
stances, tillibr some time he really 
was not himself* 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Faint as the lustre of a lonely star, 

That sheds through night's abyss his distant fire, 

Hope feebly glimmer'd on my heart's despair ! 

PETER PINDAR. 



Xhe next morning Mrs. Valency 
thinking it probable Sir Francis might 
call, gave orders to be denied, and it 
was fortunate she did, as he actually 
had the assurance to leave his card, 
but no one was aware of ike extent of 
his audacity (in regard to herself) but 
Ella, who kept it a profound secret. 

One of the most painful circum- 
stances connected with Mr. Burling- 
ton's absence, was the total ignorance 
- in which his friends w r ere kept in re- 
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gard to his welfare. They would have 
been comparatively at ease had they 
been certain that he was safe and well, 
and that he did not harbour such re- 
sentful feelings in regard to them, as to 
deny them the satisfaction of hearing 
from him, for to that alone could they 
attribute his determined silence. Yet 
it was so unlike his natural character, 
and looked as if he wished to keep 
them perpetually unhappy on his ac- 
count. For, however he might pro- 
fess in his letter, to believe they would 
wish to forget him, they could not sup- 
pose he really thought so. Nothing 
could reconcile them to this ignorance 
of his fate, and the longer it con- 
tinued, the more irksome did it be- 
come ; when one morning, about six 
weeks after his departure, William 
Irby called at the cottage ; and, draw- 
ing the Major aside, told him ^rith 
some embarrassment, that he had the 
pleasure of informing him, Mr. Bur- 
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lington was in health and safety. 
Though delighted to obtain any in- 
telligence of his brother, the Major 
was much astonished at the source 
from whence it came. He had never 
mentioned to a single being out of his 
family, that he was not on the very 
best terms with his brother, or that" he 
did not: correspond with him ; yet by 
ft- William's manner it was evident he 
anticipated his friends surprise, and 
felt awkward in making the commuoi- 
cation. The Major very naturally ob- 
served ; 

" Then I must infer, William*, that 
my brother has placed greater confi- 
. dence in you than in me !" 

William looked distressed, but re- 
mained silent ; with a mortified aspect 
the Major continued; "may I ask 
where my brother now is ?" 
■:;._, u I really do not know." 

" How ? is not his letter dated, and? 
is thereto post-mark on it ?" 

* * "*«i » 
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" It has the London post-mark on 
it, but it may have been inclosed to 
some one in Town, who has put it in 
the post office. It is not dated at all." 

44 And, pray did he desire to be re- 
membered to me ?" 

44 He wrote expressly for that pur- 
pose, as far as I can infer, as tjie letter 
contained very little more than a re* 
quest that I would oblige him so far as 
to tell you, he was in good health, and 
ever had your happiness dearest at 
heart." 

44 Dear, dear fellow !" cried the 
Major, affected almost to tears ; " and 
must not I see the letter ?" 

William looked painfully at a loss, 
and said, after some hesitation, " I be- 
lieve I am not authorized to shew the 
letter, at least it was not intended 
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44 Say no more, say no more,* in 
terrupted the Major, 44 £ would not 
request it on any account, but I hope 
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you will satisfy me so far as to answer 
this question ; Are you in my brother's 
confidence ?" 

" No, upon my bono r, I am not! 
his conduct is as enigmatical to me, 
as it can possibly be to you." 
. " Good Heavens! how strange! 
Then what could have induced him 
to write to you ?" — William remained 
silent. 

" And why," continued the Major, 
" could he not as well have addressed 
himself to me, if he is anxious for my 
happiness, and harbours no resent- 
ment against me." 

" That I am sure you may feel con- 
fident of," said William* as he moved 
towards the door ; Edgars till detain- 
ed him, but he could gain nothing 
more from him, than a repetition of 
what he had before said, and anxious 
to impart the information, pleasing^ as 
far as it extended, to those as much in- 
terested about Spencer as himself, he 
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hastened to join them, as William 
bade him good morning. 

The intelligence produced a most 
happy effect on the whole circle : each 
individual felt as if a heavy weight 
had been removed from their breasts, 
while they trusted that through the 
same channel by which they had now 
heard of Spencer, they might continue 
to receive accounts of his welfare. 
There was new matter for conjecture 
in the method which he had adopted 
to satisfy them oh that head, but like 
every other speculation on the subject 
it only carried them into an intermin- 
able maze, and left them more than 
ever perplexed in the inextricable 
labyrinth. Honoria on hearing Spen- 
cer suddenly spoken of, with an assur- 
ance of his being well, felt a revulsion 
in her feelings, which too plainly told 
hfer she had made little progress in the 
'undertaking she had so vigorously at- 
tempted. The image of Spencer Bur- 
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lirigton would hot be speedily ba- 
nished from a heart in which it had 
gained such strong ascendancy; it 
was not of a common character, nor 
could be expelled by common means/ 
nor rivalled in the course of time by an 
object of superior attractions, for 
where was the object of superior at- 
tractions to Spencer Burlington ? there 
was such genuine originality in every 
thing that he said with a peculiarity of 
manner So exclusively characteristic 
of himself, that there was no chance of 
ever meeting with another like him, 
and she who* had once loved him, 
must continue to love him for ever, 
unless by a degradation of taste an in- 
ferior object could be admitted to sjuo 
ceed him. 
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CHAPTER V11I. 



Farewell ye lawns by fond remembrance blest, 
As witnesses of gay unclouded hours ; 
Where to maternal friendship's bosom prest, 
My happy childhood passed amid your bowers* 

9 

CHARLOTTE SMITH* 



Opring advanced, and Ella's health 
and spirits alike declined, for her hus- 
band could no longer with propriety 
remain absent from the army which 
was again in motion, and her situation 
was such, as to induce tier to relin- 
quish all idea of accompanying him. 
The certainty that she must for some 
months be separated from him, and 
endure all the anxiety his . perilous 
situation must inevitably excite, com* 
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pletely oppressed her feelings, and af- 
fected her whole system. 

We shall not dwell on the wretched 
parting scene, which under such cir- 
cumstances was so peculiarly paiqful, 
with reluctance should we enter into a 
minute description of those sad eensa- 
tions whilh so many have experienced, 

« 

and thereby renew the pangs of sepa- 
ration. 

The beautiful Rinaldo, with a care- 
ful conductor, preceding his master to 
the place of embarkation, and when : 
rejoined by him, was petted and 
caressed as the only object he could 
carry with him that had a claim on his 
affections. 

The circle at the cottage was now 
indeed reduced to a melancholy little 
party. Mrs. Valency and Honoria 
were obliged to exert themselves to 
the utmost, to support Ella under the 
affliction which she endured, even to a 
greater excess than the occasion 
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seemed to justify. But her health so 
rapidly declined, that she scarcely 
could resist the persuasion that she 
should see her husband no more, and 
should never live to be a mother. 

But she endeavoured to combat 
this prepossession as much as possi- 
ble, aware of the strong influence of 
imagination in such, cases ; and by 
employing her mind, she in some mea- 
sure, diverted its predominance. Dur- 
ing the two succeeding months, every 
day was but a renewal of her anxiety, 
and the arrival of each post attended 
by a conflict of dread and hope, pro- 
ductive of the strongest agitation, and 
though she had hitherto received none 

but favourable accounts from her hus- 

* 

band, the struggles she endured'we-e 
too much for her constitution, and the 
premature loss of her infant was the 
consequence. But from that period, 
she recovered more rapidly than could 
possibly have been expected, for the 
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idea that she might follow her Edgar 
as soon as she was sufficiently re-es- 
tablished, proved her best restorative* 
Miss Melville had been for some tim£ 
at the cottage sharing the anxieties, as 
she had done the pleasures of jher 
friends, and had been the most*«ctive 
attendant on the invalid, but one of a 
less tractable disposition now de- 
manded their commiseration and ex* 
ercised their patience. The Admiral, 
who had been laid up with the gout 
for several months in London, re- 
solved, as soon as he was capable of 
travelling, to try the effect of change of 
air f but was scarcely settled at Mrs. 
Valency's, when he was attacked more 
violently than ever with his constitu- 
tional disorder, and the exertions of 
every individual under the roof were 
put in requisition to abet his comfort. 
He was, in truth, any thing but a pa- 
tient suiferer, and required more at- 
tendance than any other three sick 
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persons, only moderately captious. 
In his letters to Mrs. Valency he had 
made very particular inquiries respect- 
ing Mr. Spencer Burlington, but her 
replies had always been ambiguous; 
but now that she was confronted with 
him, she could no longer suppress a 
simple relation of the facts relative to 
Mr. Burlington's strange conduct. 
The Admiral's resentment knew no 
bounds, and never did he feel a twinge 
of his complaint without wishing he 
could have inflicted it on Spencer Bur- 
lington, on whose head he would de- 
nounce anathemas as he lay raving 
with pain, and most devoutly pray that 
he might be doomed to endure all that 
he himself suffered. 

Honoria not unfrequently overheard 
these pious ejaculations, and her aspi- 
rations were of a tendency fully to 
counteract them, for she prayed for his 
happiness who had destroyed hers. 

All apprehensions on T&Walfc ^^w 
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count were now happily dissipated, 
and by the end of a month she wad so 
perfectly recovered, that she only 
waited for a letter from her husband, 
with instructions how she was to pro- 
ceed, to fix the day of her departure. 
Her mother and sister were more re- 
conciled to the idea of her going, from 
the consciousness that, she could not 
be happy away from her husband; 
and they could derive no satisfaction 
from her society, while sensible, that 
she was miserable. A longer period 
than usual had now elapsed without 
her hearing from Edgar, and all those 
apprehensions which had abated from 
having repeatedly proved groundless, 
were again revived. The servant, 
who 4&ily repaired to the nearest post 
town, failed one morning to return at 
the accustomed hour, and Ella's ter- 
rors increased in proportion as her 
suspense was prolonged. The Ad- 
^pu'ral too was wotse ttmt e\e? ou that 
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day; he could not stir without the 
assistance of two men, and Mrs. Va- 
lency began to dread a fatal termina- 
tion of his disorder. 

The dinner hour arrived, vet the 
messenger returned not; and though 
his detention offered no just grounds 
for concluding that unfavourable in- 
telligence had been receiyed of the 
Major, yet Ella could not divest her- 
self of the persuasion, that his pro- 
tracted stay had something to do with 
it. The man might have heard in the 
town, that the newspaper of the day 
announced some dreadful catastro- 
phe, and was afraid to return with 
such a horrible relation. In short, 
she worked herself up to such a pitch 
of apprehension, that she found it ira- 
possible to remain five minutes in the 
same spot; and continued walking 
up and down the path which com- 
manded a view of the road, till com- 
pelled by fatigue to a^ektem^rarj 
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repose. Evening was closing in when 
they perceived a small cart approach- 
ing ; and as it drew nearer, they ob- 
served that the carter was leading the 
weary horse, which their man servant 
had rode into town. , 

Convinced that some accident had 
happened, they hastened forward to 
ascertain the extent of the evil, and 
were much shocked to find poor Ro- 
berts reclined in the cart, apparently 
in a speechless state. On his way 
home the horse had, by some acci- 
dent, taken fright, and thrown him. 
He had been picked up by a peasant, 
who also secured the horse. But 
Roberts had been incapable, for some 
hours, of giving any account of him- 
self; but had, at length, requested to 
be conveyed to the cottage. The me- 
dical man who attended the Admiral 
was -fortunately at that time in the 
house, and afforded prompt assist- 
ance to poor Roberts. Ella could 
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not, at such a moment, importune 
the sufferer to satisfy her anxiety ; but 
he no sooner met her eyes, than he 
laid his hand on the letter-case that 
was slung round him; he was in- 
stantly disengaged from it; and Ella 
having obtained a letter and news- 
paper, hastened to peruse them in 
private. She beheld her husband's 
hand-writing, and broke the seal with 
confidence, uttering an exclamation 
of thanks. Honbria was the most 
active in seeing every thing made 
comfortable about the favourite do- 
mestic ; indeed, there was such full 
occupation for each individual, that 
her exertions were necessary, and at 
ways given with alacrity. 

She had no sooner performed that 
duty, than impatient to gain intelli- 
gence of the Major, she joined her 
sister. She found her in a passion of 
tears, with the open letter in her trena* 
blifig 1 hand. 
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Excessively alarmed, Honoria en- 
treated to know the cause of her dis- 
tress, observing that the letter was 
certainly in Major Burlington's hand* 
writing. 

" It is, it is," sobbed Ella ; " but, 
oh ! look how it is disguised by the 
pain with which it was written." Ho- 
noria read the few scarcely legible 
lines, which were these: 
« 

" Perhaps I may be with my deaj£ 
est Ella before this scrawl shall have 
prepared her to expect jue ; but I send 
it with the dispatches, that may pro- 
bably reach England before the Mer- 
maid, in which I have secured my 
passage. I have received a trifling 
wound, which furnishes me with au 
excuse for remaining a short time in- 
active, and procures ine the exquisite 
delight of spending a few weeks with 
my beloved ! I embark immediately* 
xnd have only time to a.dd U\e a«iur- 
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ance of my fervent and^ter-increasing 
love. |P 

E. B." 



" And is my dear Ella crying as if 
she would break her heart, because 
her Edgar is coining home, and she 
may expect him every moment," cried 
Honoria, endeavouring to rally her 
sister out of the terrors that had 
taken hold of her imagination, on 
learning that her husband was wound- 
ed ; for she was convinced "he would 
not avail himself of any excuse to 
neglect his military duty, and that if 
his wound was not of so serious a 
nature as to incapacitate him from 
serving for a considerable time, he 
would not think of returning to Eng- 
land. The difficulty with which he 
had written, in order to appease her 
fears, was but too apparent; and 
even the idea that she might see him 
before another hour had e\a\*s>^ v*^& 
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insufficient to^punteract the effects of 
her apprehe^Hhs. Her mother and 
sister left nothing unsaid that could 
tend to sooth her into composure; 
but the longer she reflected on the 
subject, the more gloomy did it ap- 
pear: he might die on his passage 
home, neglected and forlorn ; or only 
reach his native land to mingle with 
its dust. She most anxiously looked 
over the newspaper, to ascertain if 
any account was given of the affair in 
which her'husband had suffered ; but 
there she ouly founjj matter for aug- 
mented dread. Major Burlington 
ts , mentioned as being wounded 
igerously. 

Ella now found herself called on 
to exert ail her fortitude, in order to 
restrain her feelings wiihin the bounds 
of reason ; and she displayed less 
violence under this confirmation of 
hpr fears, than when she had had less 
to suffer, and therefore did not 
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much feel the necessity of enduring 
with patience. 

There was anguish, there was 
agony, in her looks ; but it no longer 
hurst forth in vehement demonstra- 
tions. The ship news was now 
eagerly turned to by Honoria (fof 
Ella could read no further), to see if 
there was any intelligence of the Mer- 
maid, when she joyfully exclaimed, 
" It is arrived at Plymouth ! and no 
doubt he will be here to-night." But 
on referring to the date of this com- 
munication, they found that the Mer- 
maid had reached Plymouth three 
days before. 

" Three days !" cried Ella, in d*% 
epair, " and we have neither seen nor 
heard of him, though within a day's 
journey." 

She now felt convinced, that her 
husband was either dead or dying at 
Plymouth, and she instantly deter- 

Ijped on setting off for that place, 
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and ascertaining his fate, which she 
thought - she might immediately, by 
applying to the captain of the Mer- 
maid. It was vain to attempt tim- 
ing her from her purpose; she was 
absolutely resolved, and in that state 
of mind which rendered it barbarous 
to oppose her. She would not delay 
even till horses could be procured 
from the nearest town. No, the mail 
coach for Plymouth would pass with- 
in a quarter of a mile of the house in 
the course of half an hour, and ia 
that she determined to go, as she 
should then be at Plymouth early 
the next morning, and no argument 
or expostulation could induce her to 
wait the time it would require to 
adopt any other mode of travelling. 

The whole house was now in a 
state of the utmost disorder and con- 
fusion ; it was one of those periods 
which every body has experienced at 
. times, when every thing seems to have 
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gone wrong, and one might imagine 
some malignant spirit was exercising 
his utmost ingenuity in devising the 
most effectual means to cross, tor- 
ment, and distress one. To suffer 
Ella to depart in such a state of mi- 
sery, and with such a prospect of in- 
creasing wretchedness, without a com- 
panion who could share her sorrows,, 
and support her spirits, was out of the 
question, and Honoria immediately 
determined to accompany her. 

Miss Melville was there to partake 
of Mrs. Valency's fatigues. She 
(Mrs. V.) really believed the Admiral 
was dying, and therefore could not 
leave him, nor was it possible to spare 
any domestic \tb attend the young la- 
dies, for poor Roberts's disaster, not 
only deprived them of his services, 
but made it necessary some one should 
wait on him. Mrs. Valency could not 
bear the thoughts of her daughters 
travelliug in a manner they were so 
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totally unused to, but Ella was firm 
to her purpose, though incapable of 
arguing, and Honoria endeavoured to 
persuade her mother she had nothing 
to apprehend on their account, as two 
together they should protect each 
other, and should never leave the ve- 
hicle till they alighted at Plymouth. 

Their preparations were rapidly exe- 
cuted, and the Admiral was allowed 
to rave for one of his attendants, while 
the man carried the baggage to where 
the mail coach passed, and waited to 
see the ladies off. 

Mrs. Valency witnessed her child- 
reus precipitate departure with the 
most painful sensations, and could find 
no consolation but in the conscious- 
ness that whatever she, or they, might 
be doomed to endure, they had no- 
thing wherewith to reproach them- 
selves. What showers of tears fell 
from Honoria's eyes as she supported 
the trembling form of her sister; along 
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the path leading to the high road. It 
was quite dark, being a very cloudy 
night, and a soft summer wind swept 
mournfully through the branches, 
and, though it chilled her not, it 
made Honoria shudder. She looked 
back, and saw the lights in the cot* 
tage- window, and thought she per- 
ceived her mother's figure cross the 
chamber. Her tears redoubled, as 
she fervently pressed her sister's 
hand. Perhaps it was a widoived 
hand ! Honoria could have sunk on 
the earth, and groaned for anguish; 
but she checked the excess of her 
emotion, recollecting her office must 
be that of the consoler. 

Ella spoke not, wept not ; and the 
universal trembling that shook her, 
frame, alone betrayed her feelings. 
They had been but a few minutes at 
their station, when the merry horn, " 
which seemed screaming forth intel- 
ligence from all quarters of the globe* 
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announced the approach of the ve- 
hicle'. Ella no sooner descried it, 
than her extreme anxiety to know if 
they could be accommodated gave her 
utterance, and she cried out to them 
to stop, and eagerly demanded if there 
were places for two to Plymouth. 
The driver immediately drew up, and 
most glad were our poor wanderers 
to find that, the coach was quite 
empty. They were soon whirled 
away in it, deriving a species of com- 
fort from the chance which permitted 
them to be alone. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Much jn the stranger scene appears, 
To justify suspicious fears. 



X hey travelled for near three hours 
without even stopping to cbapge hor- 
ses, when the coachman at-lgpgth 
drew up, and the carriage door was 
opened, but the ladies declined de- 
scending, when they were informed 
that the passengers always supped at 
that inn, and remained to sleep for 
some hours, as the coach would not 
proceed again till day light. 

" How ! is not this the mail ?" ask- 
ed Honoria ; " No madam, it is the 
heavy coach, it always stops here 
for some hours." 
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" O ! how unfortunate ! cried Ella, 
in despair ; " but can't we have a 
chaise to carry us on immediately ?" 

" We don't keep any chaises at 
this house madam." 

" But will not the coachman for a 
considerable sum be induced to gtt on 
with us ?" 

" His horses are quite knocked up 
madam, the last stage was a very hea- 
vy one, and we have no fresh hersesj 
so they remain here on purpose to 
rest" 

" And is ther6 no place in the neigh* 
bourhood from whence we iftight ob- 
tain a conveyance of any kind ?" 

"No madam, the nearest town is 
fifteen miles off." 

* Nothing was to be dene but to 
submit as patiently as they could to 
this inevitable delay. Yet patiently 
to endure, under such circumstances 
was impossible; and nothing but the 
assurance that the next; town was so 
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far off, would have prevented Ella, soli- 
citing a guide, and attempting to walk 
to it ; for how did she know but that 
a single hour's delay might prevent 
her receiving on her bosom, her hus- 
band's last sigh? 

They were conducted to a neat 
apartment, and informed supper 
would be ready immediately ; but 
Honoria knew her sister could not 
eat, and entreated her to swallow a 
glass of wine, and then endeavour to 
obtain some moments of repose. 

Ella only shook her head, and con- 
tinued pacing up and down the room 
with her hands clasped in speechless 
misery. Honoria represented to her 
the probability of her being overcome 
by fatigue, and rendered incapable 
of those exertions she might be soon 
called on to make on her husband's 
account. That consideration indu- 
ced Ella to say she would try to lie 
down, and Honoria went to take a 
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Survey "of their apartment. But she 
found that if they both went to bed 
they must occupy separate chambers, 
as the first she was shewn into had 
only . a single bed in it, and she was 
informed the other was on the second 
floor, with a bed of similar dimen- 
sions. Honoria expresssed her dis- 
satisfaction at such accommodations, 
but the chambermaid assured her the 
house was quite full, and that the 
company had all retired to rest, which 
was very probable, as it was past one 
o'clock. Honoria asked the name of 
the place, and was told it was not a 
town, but that the inn stood alone 
by the road side. She resolved not 
to leave her sister ; she was convinced 
neither of them would sleep, there- 
fore their resting-place was of little 
consequence, and they might, by 
turns, lie down for a short time. As 
she left the chamber, she observed, 
that it opened into a wide passage. 
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where a range of dfbrs; appeared on 
either side, and she walked a little 
-way along it, as she again asked if 
all those rooms were engaged ; for 
she suspected the best accommoda- 
tions were kept in reserve, as too 
good for persons travelling in a pub- 
lic conveyance. 

" This way, this way, if you please, 
ma'am; that is not the way down 
stairs," cried the woman, who seemed 
extremely apprehensive lest Honoria 
should pursue the direction she had 
taken; and added with vehemence: 
" Upon iny word of honour, ma'am, 
all those apartments are occupied." 
Her evident anxiety to induce Hono- 
ria to turn, determined her to pro- 
ceed, as she observed, " I should 
like to see' something more of this 
house ; it is much more extensive than 
I imagined." 

" O ! indeed, ma am, there is no^ 
thing worth seeing ; supper is ready 
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I am sure by this time — pray come 
this way." 

They had dow reached the termi- 
nation of the passage, and Honoria 
thought she perceived the woman at- 
tempt to blow the candle out. She 
immediately took it from her with a 
determined air, and pushed open a 
large folding-door that stood ajar, 
while the servant, trembling from 
head to foot, entreated her not to go 
in there, as there were people sleep- 
ing in that apartment. 

" Ridiculous," cried Honoria, " this 
is too large a door to conduct to a 
chamber." She had already passed 
through, an immense space present* 
ed itself, and, on holding up the 
light, she found she was in an ex- 
tensive picture gallery. She turned 
her eyes, in unfeigned astonishment, 
on her attendant, who Was evidently 
m great trepidation. 

" Surely this cannot be an innT 
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cried Honoria. " Yes, yes ; upon 
my word and honour it is, ma'am, 
but it was formerly a gentleman'** 
seat, aud all these fine things re- 
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Honoria traversed the gallery, nar- 
rowly observing every thing that met 
her eyes. There were many por- 
traits, and whole length figures in 
the collection ; and, as the light fell 
on them, her whole attention became 
absorbed, the colour fled her cheeks, 
and she trembled so as to be com- 
pelled to resign the light to the wo- 
man's charge; her eyes no longer 
wandered, but she slowly proceeded 
with an aspect of deep rumination. 
Having reached the top of a grand 
staircase, she stopped a few moments 
as if considering how she ought to 
act, then began descending, as she 
said she supposed there was a way 
round to the room she had quitted 
below. Her companion made no an- 
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swer, but followed her down the 
stairs, apparently too much dis- 
mayed to know what to say, or how 
to conduct herself. They descended 
to a magnificent hall, but it excited 
no further astonishment in Honoria — 
apprehension and perplexity^ of the 
most distressing nature, now en- 
grossed all her ideas. To leave that 
house immediately she knew was the 
only step to be taken, however incon- 
venient and perilous* it might be to 
quit its shelter in the middle of the 
night, and go wandering they knew 
not whither ; for, unaccountable *s it 
may appear, she was perfectly con- 
vinced they were in the abode of Sir 
Francis Heat heat ef and consequently 
the very last place on earth where 
her sister - and self ought to be in- 
mates ! 

It was his picture that had occu- 
pied the most distinguished place in 
the gallery! she knew he had an 
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estate in that county, and every other 
circumstance in corroboration of the 
fact, became, upon reflection, equally 
clear to her. She determined not to 
terrify her sister by such a commu- 
nication, but only so far to alarm her 
apprehension, as to stimulate her to 
act as was expedient. She now bade 
the woman shew the way to the apart- 
ment where they had left the lady ; 
and, after traversing a long passage, 
which led from the front to the back 
of the house, they reached the door 
of what Honoria concluded was the 
Jprasekeeper's room, and that they 
had, on alighting from the carriage, 
been shewn in the back way, fend con- 
ducted to that apartment, in order to 
prevent their suspicions being excited 
by the magnificence which the front 
of the mansion displayed. Honoria 
shut the door on the abashed attend* 
ant, and approached her sister, who 
was sitting by a table, on which her 
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elbows, rested, while her bands con- 
cealed her face. Honoria thought the 
necessity for action wonld prove salu- 
tary to her under her present circum- 
stances, and therefore, with less re- 
luctance, aroused her, saying, " My 
dear Ella, I have made a most strange 
discovery in my survey of this house, 
I am convinced it is not an inn." She 
was obliged to repeat this twice be- 
fore Ella could comprehend her, 
when she added : 

" I will : tell you what I suspect, 
or rather am persuaded of. You 
know the equipages which many ge*- 
tlemen drive in the present day * so 
exactly resemble a mail coach, that it 
is scarpely possible to distinguish 
them from each other, even by day- 
light, and nothing is more probable 
than that we should be deceived in 
the dark; and fully expecting the 
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mail, take it for granted, that what 
we saw must be it. Now we have 
certainly been the dopes of some 
gentleman driver, who has been 
amusing himself at our expense, and 
who has carried the joke rather fur- 
ther than is usual on these occasions, 
as be has actually brought us to his 
house. This accounts for our stop- 
ping when we so little expected it; 
but our only alternative is to get 
away as fast as we can, as we have 
no reason to suppose this man to be 
o£such a description of character as 
wwld render it prudent we should 
continue in his house." 

"O! if we could but proceed!" 
Said Ella, " I care nofe for any thing 
else! I think you are mistaken in 
your suspicions, for the servants 
would have betrayed the truth ; but 
if we could but go on !" 

" The servants," observed Honoria, 
" were doubtless tuto*fc<\\ -*<&\&w& 
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only seen two, and I dare say they 
are in the habit of being made sub- 
servient on similar occasions. You 
may remember we remained some 
time in the carriage at the door, 
which gave the owner time to farther 
his plan of operation, and instruct his 
creatures — but we must get away." 

" And how is it possible? Can we 
wander from hence alone, in the dark, 
without knowing where to go, or even 
where we are ?" 

" No," said Honoria, " that must 
be our fast alternative ; but we must 
try the effect of acting resolutely; 
let us ring the bell, and tell these 
people we are aware of the decep- 
tion that has been practised on us," 
and insist on their immediately fur- 
nishing us with the means of leaving 
the house." 

" O, any measure that can enable 

us to go on,", said Ella, who coifld 

%K)iy think of tVie o\^ec\. of Wc 
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journey. The bell was rung, and 
Honoria undertook to be 8 pokes- 
woman; and she assumed a deter- 
mined air, prepared to insist on what 
she required. But the summons was 
repeated again and again, in vain. 
There seemed suddenly a great deal 
of confusion in the house, people 
running backwards and forwards past 
the door, yet no one entering to an- 
swer the bell. Honoria at length 
looked out, and called to a footman 
who was passing ; he stared at her, 
and looked surprised. It was not 
hi in who had first attended them, and 
who at that moment came running 
down the passage, and pushing the 
other on with some violence past the 
door, he entered himself, and closing 
it precipitately, begged, in breathless 
confusion, to know what the ladies 
wanted ? 

" If we wanted evidence of what 
we are already convinced <&' ^\\ 
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Honoria, " your appearance would 
confirm it. Procure a conveyance 
instantly to conduct us from this 
house, or let your master beware of 
the consequences of his unwarrant- 
able proceedings.*' 

The man looked aghast, but re- 
plied with rapidity, " I— I— I— don't 
know what you mean, ma'am ; I am 
sure my master has been in bed hours 
ago, and don't know any thing of 
your being here ; but, if you don't 
like to sleep at this inn, ma'am, it 
happens very luckily that a chaise is 
just come in with some company, 
and I will prevail on the driyer to 
carry you on directly, if you please, 



ma'am." 



t 



Honoria was aware that the man 
wanted to carry on the farce, and 
affected not to understand her, but 
she was also perfectly convinced that 
something extraordinary had occurred 
which tendered \\&\y \to%t TOvrams to 
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get rid of them, or their demand* 
would not have been so readily com- 
plied with. 

She told the man, they were ready 
that moment to depart, to which he 
returned, that they might go the 
moment the chaise-horses were re- 
freshed. ' 

" That will not do ; we must go 
instantly," said Honoria, who sus- 
pected this was only some finesse, as 
she doubted not it would be one of 
Sir Francis's carriages that would 
conduct them on the road. The man 
then assured her it should be ready 
in ten minutes ; but nearly half an 
hojor had 'elapsed, and both sister* 
becoming as much alarmed, as they 
were impatient, when it was an- 
nounced. The same man conducted 
them to the back door, where the car- 
riage waited, and Honoria could per- 
ceive, by the light which he held, 
that the vehicle was iu reality a hack- 
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ohaise — as she stepped into it, Ella 
emphatically exclaimed, 

" Thank heaven, it is still dark ; I 
dreftjled that day-light would have 
surprised us here !" 

" O ! if it had !" thought Honoria, 
but she could now again breathe 
freely, as she recovered from that 
dread and anxiety amounting to tor- 
ture, which she had endured within 
the walls they had now escaped from. 
That her sister should be under the 
roof of the libertine wretch who had 
once been so violently enamoured of 
her, and who had lately been ar- 
raigned for outraging the most sacred 
ties; that her afflicted, circumspect, 
most prudent sister should have been 
under the roof of this monster, and 
apparently in his power, had excited 
a degree of horror in Honoria's breast, 
that did not subside till long after she 
was sure they had escaped him. She 

■ 

was resolved the circumstance should 
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tiever transpire from her lips, and her 
sister was the last person to whom 
she would have imparted it. For to 
have been in Sir Francis Heathtote's 
house, she was sure Ella would re- 
gard as a most serious affliction, 
and be in everlasting dread lest it 
. should transpire. But Honoria, ever 
ready to hope, trusted that it would 
not, as she believed that Sir Francis 
would keep it secret for his own sake, 
as he must be aware of the conse- 
quences that would ensue should it 
reach Major Burlington's ears ; and 
she had lately heard, it whispered 
that Sir Francis was not fond of 
fighting, as he had declined a chal- 
lenge from the man he had most in- 
jured. Honoria hoped too, that the 
servants they had seen were ignorant 
of their identity ; in short, as they 
had so well escaped the dreaded evil, 
she determined, not to anticipate its . 
bad effects/ Ellas state of muvd^\\r 
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dered ber little inquisitive ; she could 
think but on one subject, and Ho- 
noria had little difficulty in suppress- 
ing ftbm her whatever she did not 
wish her to know. 
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CHAPTER. X. 



What evil hap has brought thee here t 

SCOTT. 



W hile our travellers are silently 
pursuing their journey, we shall re- 
main for a short time with Sir Francis 
Heathcote, thgugh eager to take leave 
of so worthless a companion. , 

He had been spending a f^v days 
at Colonel Skeller's, and had not 
been without a hope . of seeing Mrs. 
Burlington while there, and had 
sought the opportunity by directing 
his walks towards the cottage; for 
that she should only be in his cam- 

• X ■ ' 

pany he knew would be a sourcife of 
annoyance to her, roost especially iji 
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Jier husband's absence, and prove still 
more tormenting to him, should he 
happen to hear of it. However, chance 
did not befriend him on those occa- 
sions ; and he was obliged to curtail 
his visit to Colonel Skeller, and re- 
tarn to his own house, where he ex- 
pected a guest it had cost him much 
trouble to allure there. This was an 
old aunt, from whom he had great 
expectations, and whose favour he 
had all but forfeited by his late pub- 
lic breach of morality; but she bad 
at last consented to listen to his vin- 
dicatioq^and by completely misrepre- 
senting the circumstances of the case, 
and artfully deploring his own falli- 
bility, he made it appear almost ex- 
cuseable. This, together with a pa- 
tient attention to long and repeated 
lectures from the old lady, restored 
him to her good graces; and she had 
promised to spend a few days with 
_ him in her way to Sidmouth, Co- 
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lonel Skeller happened to have a very 
jovial party on the day Sir Francis 
was to return home, and not choosing 
to lose it, he determined not to set off 
till late in the evening ; and, as his 
residence was only thirty miles from 
thence, he could easily reach it by his 
usual time of retiring to rest. Ac- 
cordingly, between nine and ten, his 
carriage was ordered, and . being in 
every respect after the fashion of the 
day, it presented the perfect resem- 
blance of the royal mail. Sir Fran- 
cis mounted the box, and his valet 
amused himself sounding the horn. 
The distant lights in the cottage win- 
dows had just caught the Baronefb 
eyes, when his attention was attracted 
by the eager demand for accommoda- 
tion to Plymouth. Two females, at- 
tended by a man servant so imme- 
diately in the vicinity of the cottage, 
was in itself a suspicious circum- 
stance: but the voice could not be 
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mistaken — it was Mrs. Burlington's. 
Sir Francis could not resist this rare 
opportunity ; and, though dubious of 
his own plan, he instantly gave his 
valet the signal, who immediately an- 
swered the inquiry, and descending, 
quickly put the ladies into the car- 
riage. As they proceeded, Sir Fran- 
cis had plenty of time to plan and 
revolve his design : he did not expect 
bis aunt before noon the next day; 
and therefore, if he could but so ma- 
nage it as to compel his fair passen- 
gers (he concluded Mrs. Burlington's 
companion to be her female attend- 
ant) to' sleep at his house, they would 
not interfere with the old lady, as 
they might set off again long before 
she arrived. One night spent under 
his roof would be as injurious to the 
fame of Mrs. Burlington as his utmost 
malice could desire ; and, (independ- 
ent of any greater length to which his 
depth of villany might carry him) 
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could that be accomplished, bis re- 
venge would be amply gratified. But 
the only possible method of succeed- 
ing, was by completely deceiving her. 
This was not so difficult a task as it 
might appear; all his servants would 
have retired by the time he reached 
home ; his valet could arouse one of 
the femalqp, who, from experience, he 
knew he could trust ; and those two, 
together, would be sufficient for the 
furtherance of his scheme, which he 
imparted to his companion on the 
road. 

This fellow was to sustain the part 
of waiter, and undertook to manage 
the business expertly. The ladies 
were kept in the carriage while the 
necessary steps were taken prepara- 
tory to their being conducted into the 
house, when Sir Francis retired to a 
distant part of the mansion, rejoicing 
in the success of his plans, and medi- 
tating their perfect accomplishment, 

65 
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But, provided they should all suc- 
ceed, he was still a ' little anxious in 
regard to how he should send for- 
ward his victim on the ensuing morn- 
ing, tn one of his own carriages he 
•could not, as he did not wish to trust 
more domestics than those already in 
the secret ; as, through them, the af- 
fair might reach his aunt's ears; he 
therefore adopted another plan, and 
sent the valet off to a small inn, about 
half a mile distant, where a chaise 
was kept, which he ordered to be at 
the park by day-break. Sir Francis 
Was just flattering himself he had ob- 
viated every possible mischance, when 
the female servant burst into the 
room, and in* great trepidation told 
him she believed one of the ladies had 
found out they were not at an inn; 
what else she would have said was 
interrupted by the sound of a car- 
riage rattling over the gravel, and 
as it stopped, a loud ringing was 
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heard at the hall door. The idea 
of his aunt instantly presented it- 
self to Sir Francis ; he would rather 
have seen the most hideous spectre 
that was ever described. His minion 
at that moment returned from his mis- 
sion to the village inn, and was just 
III time to usher the old lady into the 
saloon, lighted only by the candle 
which he held. There her affec- 
tionate nephew flew to welcome her, 
declaring it was the happiest moment 
of his life, and entreating to know to 
what blessed chance he owed the feli- 
city of seeing her so much sooner 
than he had expected, and at such 
an unfortunate hour for herself, as 
she would find nothing comfortable 
to receive her. Her sudden appear* 
ance was soon accounted for, by her 
aversion to sleeping at inns, which 
had induced her to press on and pre- 
fer knocking up the whole household, 



* 
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to running the risque of being put 
into a damp bed. 

Her overjoyed nephew protested 
she was quite right, and said he would 
hasten to order arrangements for her 
perfect convenience, as he flew out of 
the room to consult his colleague on 
what was best to be done in the pre- 
sent emergency. He encountered 
him on the stairs. 

" Hang that old woman, Stephens/' 
exclaimed the affectionate nephew; 
" what .on earth are we to do with 
the young ones ?" 

" Why, get rid of them as fast as 
we can, I should think, if you please, 
sir," returned Stephens ; " their bell 
has been ringing these ten minutes, 
and I have not had time to attend it" 

"Run, run then, and see what they 
want, for fear any of the old beldam's 
people should answer it. And — I 
say — I suppose — plague take the 
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old wretch — but 1 suppose we must 
let them go, for fear she should dis- 
cover them; and take care they don't 
find out who they are obliged to for 
this frolic; for as I cannot reap the 
benefit of it, it is as well to avoid any 
annoyance it might occasion one. 
They must go in the hack chaise; so 
get it here as fast as you can, and if 
possible make them still believe they 



are in an inn." 



Heartily wishing his aunt quietly 
deposited in her last home, and him- 
self in possession of her wealth, and 
at liberty to pursue his vicious ca- 
reer, without a single check, Sir 
Francis returned to reiterate a smil- 
ing welcome to his most unwelcome 
guest. Stephens flew to quiet the 
almost incessant peal of the bell be- 
low, and was not a little dismayed 
on perceiving one of the newly-ar- 
rived domestics actually confronted 
with the ladies. He impelled him 
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forward by no very gentle means; 
and, in reply to Honoria's demand 
for a conveyance, instantly availed 
himself of the ready falsehood he had 
planned in his way to the apartment 
But it was necessary he should 
again repair to the inn where the chaise 
was to be procured, which occasioned 
the delay of half an hour. As the 
ladies were driven off, the trusty valet 
hastened to inform his master of the 
success of his activity ; but Sir Fran- 
cis could not feel consoled by the 
consciousness that he was now se- 
cured from detection, for the violent 
disappointment of his well-laid pro- 
ject. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



But once I saw that face, and then. 
It was so mark'd by inward pain, 
I conlif not pass it by again ; 
It breathes the same dark spirit now, 
As death were stamp'd upon its brow. 

LORD BYRON'S GIAOUR. 



Ojjr sisters performed the remain- 
der of their journey in pdfct chaises. 
What an additional burthen was it 

• 

on Honoria's mind, to reflect that they 
had commenced, and continued it for 
five-and-twenty miles in Sir Francis 
Heathcote's carriage ; for of that she 
' was now perfectly assured, having, 
unknown to her sister, questioned the 
post-boy who had brought them from 
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the Baronet's residence, and his an- 
swers had confirmed all her suspi- 
cions. Having never in her life been 
in a mail-roach, her surprise was not 
excited by many minutias that might 
have appeared extraordinary to an- 
other; and though, on entering the 
house, it had struck her as having 
little resemblance to the generality of 
inns, a suspicion of the truth had not 
suggested itself,' till she observed the 
chambermaid's extreme trepidation, 
and found herself in the picture gal- 
lery; when, recollecting how unex- 
pectedly they had been delayed, the 
suggestion instantly followed that they 
had been imposed on,, for the enter- 
tainment of some gentleman ; but who 
that might be never occurred to her, 
till she beheld the portrait. Then all 
was painful conviction. She knew 
Sir Francis drove a carriage of the 
description in question, and she could 
no longer admit a doubt. As dark* 
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ness did not prevail for many hours 
at that time of the year, they soon 
proceeded under favour of day light; 
but harrassed and weary, more from 
distress of mind than fatigue of body, 
they were little disposed to do jus- 
tice to the beauties of the rising sun, 
or acknowledge the reviving influence 
of early day. Ella was hardly aware 
whether it was the sun or moon that 
was shining, her whole mind was oc- 
cupied with what she was to do when 
she reached the termination of her 
journey ; and how, if she failed in 
one way, she was to proceed in an- 
other. Honoria certainly felt a little 
refreshed by the morning breeze. She 
wondered whether Spencer Burling- 
ton was in a hemisphere, where the 
$un at that hour possessed equal in- 
fluence, and whether he too was con- 
templating it ; but as she recollected 
that it was much more probable he 
was comfortably asleep, aud not eveu 
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dreaming of her ; who, though weary 
and afflicted from nearer causes, could 
not restrain her thoughts from wan- 
dering to him, her spirits sunk under 
the impression, and she wept from 
her heart. 

They stopped and breakfasted about 
eight o'clock, being detained a short 
time on account of horses, or they 
could not have been tempted to delay, 
though Honoria felt the necessity of 
food ; but Ella could swallow but a 
small portion, for the idea of a dying 
husband, and excessive eagerness to 
proceed, were powers of allaying, 
which few appetites could have re- 
sisted. * 

They at length reached their desti- 
nation, and being no strangers to the 
place, ordered the postillions to drive 
to the Admiral's office, where they 
were sure of gaining intelligence re- 
specting the ship Major Burlington 
bad mentioned as that he was to coma' 
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home in. Honoria observed her sister 
turn deadly pale as the carriage stop- 
ped, and cast a glance on her that 
implied she was incapable of making 
any inquiry. Honoria immediately 
determined to get out ; it was yet early 
in the day, and there was not that 
crowd of naval officers about the spot, 
which might be expected at a later 
hour. With that air of perfect gen- 
tility which secures respect, and that 
modest, yet dignified, address which 
commands attention ; Honoria enter- 
ed the office, and requested to know 
of a gentleman in attendance, if the 
Mermaid had really arrived at that 
port ? Being answered in 4he affirma- 
tive, and politely solicited to take a 
seat, which she declined, she add- 
ed; 

" Perhaps you can oblige me by 
informing me if any passengers came 
in her; my sister's husband, Major 
Burlington, was expected, and " 
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she hesitated, and the gentleman re- 
turned ; 

" I have seen the list, ma'am, and 
can venture to assure you Major Bur- 
lington's name is not on it, but I be- 
lieve ." He was here interrupted 

by an officer of the navy, whom Ho- 
noria had not before observed, and 
who addressed her by her name, ex- /t 
pressing his pleasure at seeing hef. 
She was much annoyed at this un- 
seasonable recognition, just at the tiM- \ 
ment she had expected to receive 
some interesting intelligence, and that 
her sister was waiting in an agony of 
suspence. But she was in a measure 
repaid on looking up, and beholding 
an old acquaintance, from whose pre- 
sence she could derive a sort of pro- 
tection. It was an old post captain, 
who had been known to her family 
for many years, and had formerly 
been flag captain to her uncle. After 
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the compliments of meeting, he con- 
tinued, 

" I have great pleasure in being 
able to communicate satisfactory tid- 
ings respecting Major Burlington." 

" O, can you indeed !" exclaimed 
Honoria, in joyous accents, as her 
countenance dilated with pleasure; 
and she held out her hand, which she 
had not before done; " O, where, 
how, when did you leave him ?" 

" I landed him here, in my own 
boat, yesterday evening !" 

" Heaven be praised/' ejaculated 
Honoria, now sinking on the seat al- 
most overcome by this sudden intel- 
ligence. " But how is his wound, 

and where is he. now ?" 

« 

" He recovered wonderfully dur- 
ing our voyage, for you must know 
he came home with me ; for, owing to 
some mistake, he was disappointed of 
his passage in the Mermaid. We had 
a tedious time of it, but it \ra^\KY&&. 
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fortunately for him, as he got so muc 
better ; that when I left him, yeste 
day evening about five o'clock, h 
seemed determined, though I tried t 
dissuade him from it, to set off in 
mediately for your house." 

" But perhaps he did not go! 
cried Honoria, starting up and hasten 
ing to join her sister, with a count* 
nance that completely prepared he 
for the good news she had to hear. 

The probability of their havinj 
passed her husband on the road, an< 
the lingering apprehension that th 
journey might be too much for him 
saved Ella from being overcome b; 
the tide of joy ; but she could onl; 
grasp her sister's hand, and utter im 
perfect sentences of • gratitude. A. 
soon as she was a little recovered 
Honoria requested Captain Harrow 
ville to direct the postillion to ; tin 
hotel where he had left the Major 
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which he did immediately, adding 4o 
the ladies ; 

" I would offer to accompany you; 
but if he should still remain there, I 
know you will not require my pre- 
sence to complete your joy ; so I will 
call by and by to know if I can be of 
any use." 

Honoria expressed her lively thanks, 
and very glad to avoid his attendance 
under such peculiar circumstances, 
bade the postillions drive on swiftly. 
It was agreed, that should their most 
sanguine hopes be verified, Honoria 
should precede her sister into the Ma- 
jor's presence, and prepare him for 
the sight of her, whose sudden ap- 
pearance might too violently affect 
him. Every moment augmented El- 
la's perturbation, Honoria breathed 
with difficulty; and as the carriage 
stopped before the hotel, she eagerly 
addressed the waiter who came for- 
ward : 

3 
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Is there a gentleman ljere of the 
name of Burlington ? Major Burling- 
ton, who. landed yesterday from Por- 
tugal ?" 

. " Major Burlington," the man re- 
peated, " I am sure, ma'am, I don't 
know, but 111 inquire directly," 

What moments were those which 
elapsed ere this intelligence could be 
gained ! The man reappeared. " Ma- 
jor Burlington left our house yester- 
day evening in a post chaise, ma'am." 
Ella threw herself back in the car- 
riage. Honoria's face considerably 
lengthened, the animation of her eyes 
suddenly subsided ; when another 
waiter came running out of the hotel 
crying to the -first, " John, John, it is 
a mistake, Major Burlington is here 
now : he is in number 22." 

Honoria could not speak, she tried 
to open the door herself, the waiter 
saved her the trouble ; she jumped 
out, and he jaw after her into the 
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hotel, for run he was obliged, in order 
to overtake her. 

" Twenty-two, twerity-two," she 
bow continued to articulate; and, 
having reached the top of the stairs, 
she recollected that it would be better 
to apprize the Major of her approach; 
and she said to the waiter, " Run, 
/ run; and tell Major Burlington a lady 
is coming to see him, a lady, a rela- 
tion." But she followed the man so 
closely, that as he opened the door 
she saw Edgar sitting at a table ; his 
head rested on his hand, so that she 
could not perceive his face. The 
waiter announced, " A lady ;" t but 
Burlington did not look round, and 
Honoria thought he had not heard ; 
but her impatience could no longer 
be restrained, and she entered pre- 
cipitately, closing the door with a 
noise that occasioned him to start 
and look round, when he sprung from 
his seat, overturning the table by th? 
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violence with which he pushed it from 
him, as he receded several paces, 
and sustained himself against the 
window frame, gasping for breath. 
Honoria advanced not. Once, and 
only once before had she beheld a re- 
volution of countenance like that 
which her sudden appearance had 
now occasioned, and that was in the 
* features of Spencer .Burlington, when 
she had so unexpectedly been pre- 
sented to his view, in the library at 
JEdenvale ! A period, an impression, 
wfter to be forgotten ! and never had 
ttfttffiajor looked so like his brother 
flfrlle did at this moment. Honoria 
could almost have believed it him, 
but that the aspect did not«so soon 
assume a softer cast. The same 
ghastly hue, the same contraction of 
the* lines, the same horror in the 
eyes, continued for the space of se- 
veral momenta, while he seemed sink- 
ing into the earth with debility and .v 
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pain, and gazed on her as on the spi- 
rit of some murdered friend. Ho- 
noria recovering a little from her first 
dreadful astonishment, advanced a 
few paces as she exclaimed, " Ed- 
gar! Gracious Heaven, my brother! 
what——" 

" Brother !" he echoed in a toAe of 
the most poignant anguish, and sink- 
ing on the window Beat %e groaned 
aloud; and then continued shaking 
his head as if his intellects were reel- 
ing with despair, as he waved, his 
hand repeatedly that sire should re- 
tire. Honoria at that moment really 
believed that both the brothers were 
afflicted with mental derangement, for 
in no other way could she possibly 
account for conduct so wholly with- 
out excuse. That the Major was par- 
ticularly exasperated against her for 
having been the means of alienating 
1 from him the being to whom he was 

so fondly attached, she inferred from 
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his present demeanour, and the tone in 
which he had repeated the word bro-' 
ther I She felt intimidated, and fear- 
ful of approaching him ; but the ap- 
prehension -of her sisters presenting 
herself before this violent paroxysm 
had subsided, or that she was pre- 
pared to witness it, stimulated her to 
overcome her own feelings, and en- 
deavour t# soothe his extreme per- 
turbation. She was not without a 

dread that he had received some fatql 

I - 

intelligence concerning his brotta^ 
ana notl^fc* but the idea of Elldjk 
situation enabled her to support suejl 
a combination of distracting circwiflj- 
stances. Summoning all her resdftK 
tion, she again advanced with tttite 
most conciliating aspect, and said>fatt 
the teuderest tone, "My dear, dfcar 
Edgar, I come to bring you the most 
delightful intelligence, your Ella, your 

own Ella! only waits for " 

" Name her not!" he vociferated in 
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a voice of thunder, as he seemed en- 
dued with supernatural strength ; and 
started up rapidly, pacing the room, 
and holding his head witlj both his 
hands. 

Honoria said not another word, but 
stood watching him in trembling ter- 
ror. 

At that luckless moment, Ella, 
who could admit no doubt of being 
received with ecstacy by a doating 
husband, entered the room, and with 
extended arms, and eyes beaming 
rapture, was about to precipitate her- 
self into his embrace, believing that 
the disorder she beheld him in only 
aroge from the expectation of seeing 
her. But no sooner were his eyes 
cast on her; than they seemed ani- 
mated by a degree of phrensy ; and 
recoiling to the farthest end of the 
apartment, he motioned with his arms 
as if he would have cast her from 
kjjn. Ella sunk upon her sister's 
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shoulder in all that agony and dismay 
such a reception was calculated to 
excite. Still she held out her arms 
towards him, though she could Hot 
speak. But utterance was restored 
tb hitri, and while the trembling of 
his frame seemed communicated to 
Ids speech, he exclaimed ; 

" Well, well, do you know the na- 
ttire of your victim, or never would 
you have ventured into the presence 
dfthp outraged, insulted Wretch, that 
yon have made me. Leave, leave me, 
while I can yet command myself, and 
let me at least have the consolation of 
thinking that I have treated you bet- 
ter than you deserved." 

Ella now sprung forward, and 
throwing herself at her husband's feet, 
clasped his knees with all the energy 
of grief and innocence, as she cast 
her eyes on his face with the most 
melting look of supplication, ;tmt 
rainly sbe gasped for words. 
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noria expressed all her sister would 
have said ; 

" Edgar, Edgar !" she cried, " you 
are deceived ! she is the most vir- 
tuous, the most innocent, the most 
devoted of wives ! look at her, and 
doubt her faith if it be possible." 

Honoria's streaming tears fell on 
her sister's supplicating form. Edgar 
averted his face, and struggled to dis- 
engage himself. Ella started up, and 
would have thrown her arms around 
him ; but he cast her from him, and 
she fainted on the bosom of her 
Bister. 

He had already reached the door. 

" Barbarian !" cried Honoria, " you 
have killed her." Again he approach- 
ed, and cast a momentary glance on 
her. She moved ! 

44 Honoria !" Edgar with difficulty 
articulated, " love her still ! let her 
not lose a sister and a husband too !" 

h 4 
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Tears burst from his eyes, and, re- 
gardless of her endeavours to detain 
him, he rushed out of the apart- 
ment! 
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CHAPTER XII. 



There is a grief that cannot feel ; 
It leaves a wound that will not heal; 
My heart. grew cold, — it felt not then, 
When shall it cease to feel again 1 

MONTGOMERY. 



J. hough a convulsive movement had 
agitated the form of Ella, she still fce- .^ 
mained insensible. Honoria gently ^ 
laid her along the floor, and hastened 
to reach some water from the side- 
ooard, hoping to recover her without 
being compelled to summon other as- 
sistance, as curiosity might be excited 
by her situation and relative circum- 
stances. With streaming eyes she 
hung over her sister, while she pursued 
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all the usual methods for restoring 
suspended animation ; but in vain ; 
though the body was slightly agitated, 
no signs of returning consciousness 
appeared. Honoria became exces- 
sively alarmed, and no longer demur- 
red to ring the bell, and sqnd imme- 
diately for medical aid. It was 'Hot 
long before a surgeon arrived, but au 
hour elapsed before Ella rfccpter^d a 
perfect recollection of where she was, 
or could persuade herself that what 
had happened was any thing more than 
a horrible dream. The surgeon and 
attendants having retired, it became 
Honoria's painful task to convince he* 
sister tfoit whrit had happened was no 
illusion, in Order, that being perfect 
4M mistress df the facts, she might 
determine how to act. But no sooner 
^as filla thoroughly aware of them, 

r 

than all appearance of langotir seemed 
to foitfake her, and Starting up she de- . 
clared, in the most peremptory voicejjt 
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- and with an air of desperation, that 
she would follow her husband to the 
utmost extremity of the earth, compel v 
him to do her justice, and restore her 
to his affections, or she would die at 
his feet. Hpnoria arrested her pro- 
gress towards the door, and after much 
supplication, and representing to her 
the impropriety of exposing her dis- 
order to the observation of indifferent 
spectators, she prevailed on her to re- 
main ^vhere she was, while she (Hono- 
ria) went to make every possible in- 
quiry relative to Edgar. Repairing 
to the sitting room, she summoned the 
waiter and inquired if Major Burling- * 
ton had yet left the house? It was the 
same man who had rectified the mis- 
take in regard to the Major being 
there when they first arrived. To Ho- 
noria's question, he now replied, 
" yes ma'am, the gentleman is gone, 
he is off for Portugal in the fleet now 

* 

; upder weigh." Honoria was struck 
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dumb; the man probably perceired 
by the anxiety in her countenance that 
she would have inquired further had 
she been capable, and he added; 
" The gentleman only landed yester- 
day, ma'am, and set off in a chaise al- 
most directly, but he came back here 
in the nine o'clock coach this morning, 
and his luggage was embarked again 
while he came up here, ma'am/ and 
called for pen and ink aqd paper, and 
I saw no more of him till about an 
hour ago, he passed ipe in the door 
way and walked very fast down the 
street." 

It was plain this waiter concluded 
• that the ladies had a peculiar interest 
in what concerned Major Burlington, 
but that was of no momentto Honoria, 
under their present circumstances ; 
and, having obtained all the intelli- 
gence he could impart, she returned 
to communicate it to her sister, who 
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immediately resolved to follow her 
husband to Portugal. 

" And is the fleet actually under 
weigh ?" she exclaimed, " O ! we shall 
be left behind ! how, how shall we go ? 
haw can we obtain a passage ? Let us 
go again directly to the Admiral's 
office, and " 

" Wait," said Honoria, " wait one 
moment, and let me think : We must 
devise some expedient for accounting 
for such strange proceedings, and for 
being left in such a predicament." 

" O ! I care not what people think, 
if I can but clear myself in the eyes of . 
my husband." 

" But we must endeavour to prevent 
his incurring censure." Honoria re- 
collected Captain Harrowville, and 
the probability of his being able to as- 
sist them, but how to account to him 
for the strangeness of their situation 
was what puzzled her. But promp- 
titude of action was now indispensi- 
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ble, and she had but a vague idea of 
what it was possible to do, when the 
chamber maid knocked at the door, 
and said a gentleman had called to 
wait on them, and had sent up his 
card. It was the very person Hono- 
ria wished to see, and consoling her 
sister by assuring her she had no 
doubt Captain Harrowville could put 
them in a way of obtaining a passage, 
she hastened to join Jiim. From the 
expression of her countenance, he im- 
mediately inferred that*they had been 
disappginted in meeting the Major ; 
and he said, as she entered, 

"'I am afraid my friend has been 
tod nimble ; now had he taken my ad- 
vice and staid quietly for one night, 
all would have been as it should be." 

" He has, indeed, acted in a very 
strange manner," said Honoria, "for 
we find that he has actually embarked 
again ; so we can only conclude, that 
finding himself so much better, he 
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could not feel justified in remaining 
absent from his duty ; and that, in a 
fit of heroism, he has resolved to re- 
turn to it. He has, probably, written 
an explanatory letter to my sister, 
supposing her to be at%ome." 

" It is very odd," said Captain 
Harrowville ; " very odd, indeed;" 
"but soon added, "on second thoughts, 
1 am not so much astonished, for he 
"Was lamenting all the way home his ^ 
inability to retain his situation ^with 
the army; and declared no induce- 
ment should tempt him to remain ab- 
sent when he thought he could do his 
duty without sinking under its effects. 
I dare say he fell in with some of 
those fellows who are embarking in 
high spirits at thoughts of having their 
heads Shot off; and was so infected 
with their enthusiasm, that he deter- 
mined to try once more whether he 
could not kill himself." 

Honoria rejoiced that her subter- 
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fuge had taken so well, and delayed 
not to inform Captain H. of her 
sister's resolution, of following her 
husband; and that she was ready to 
embark that moment, if she could but 
procure a parage. 

" Oh ! if that is all," cried Captain 
Harrow ville, " she' may rest satisfied, 
for I'll procure bey a passage imme- 
diately, unless I am very unlucky in- 
deed. My particular friend, Captain 
G. commands the A. which is ap- 
pointed to convoy the ships for Por- 
tugal ; I left him this moment, taking 
leave of the A dmiral ; I will answer 
for it, if I can catch him, he will take 
you with the greatest pleasure," 

He was running out of the room, 
but returned exclaiming, " but if we 
could only find out what ship the 
Major is in, it would be the most de- 
lightful thing in the world If you 
could get on board with . him." Ho-' .^ 
noria pronounced a hesitating yes* 
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and quickly added, " but pray don't 
los^time;" and Captain H arrow ville 
disappeared, and Honoria went to in* 
form her sister of what had passed ; 
and, eager to draw her thoughts from 
dwelling on her bitter affliction, she 
reminded her, that there were many 
things they should require to aug- 
ment their wardrobe, if they could 
have time to purchase them. Ella 
pointed to the size of her trunk, 
which was a large one, and said, " I 
was resolved when I left home, that 
if I did not find him here, I would 
seek him in Portugal." 

Honoria found that she had tossed 
in a quantity of clothes, notwithstand- 
ing the rapidity of their departure, 
and that there would be sufficient for 
them both. To desert her sister was 
a suggestion that had never once en- 
tered Honoria's head. What her mo- 

er would feel when she found that 
y had both left England, she 
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grieved to reflect on ; but was coo- 
vinced she never would have 4ttm~ 
seiled her acting otherwise ujraer 
such circumstances, and she deter- 
mined to spare her feelings as far as 
possible, by suppressing the particu- 
lars most calculated to afflict her, and 
she seized the period of Captain Har- 
rowville's absence to write the follow* 
ing lines : 

" My dearest mother will well con- 
ceive with what reluctance I commu- 
nicate what must add to the anxiety 
she endures from such various causes* 
Ella is resolved to seek her husband 
in Portugal. He came not in the 
Mermaid; and though we have ob- 
tained some favourable accounts of 
his health, her state of mind is such, 
that I am sure you would be angry 
^tfith me, coutd I think of leaving her. 
We have fortunately met with Captain 
Harrow ville, who has undertaken to 
arrange every thing relative to our * 
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Voyage ; and as we expect to embark 
im^fciately, I have only time to add, 
I will write more circumstantially by 
the first opportunity, and trust that 
our speedy return with the object of 
our solicitude will restore us all to 
each other. God bless you. 

Honoria Valency." 

Haring thus ingeniously evaded 
mentioning what would have made 
her mother perfectly miserable, Ho- 
noria felt that internal satisfaction 
which) under all circumstances, is the 
best support, and which stimulated 
the further exertions which she went 
through with all the alacrity of a vi- 
gorous mind. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



For yon fair band shall merry England claim, 
And with their deeds of valour deck her 

crown; 
Her's their bold port, and her's their martial 

frown, 
And her's their scorn of death in Freedom's 

cause ; 
Their eyes of azure and their locks of brown, 
And the blunt speech that bursts without a 

pause, 
And free-born thoughts which league the soldier 

with the laws, 

THE VISION OF DON RODERICK. 



C/aptain Harrowville did not keep 
them long in suspense, but returned 
to inform them, in the first place, that ~ 
he had obtained intelligence of Majortg 
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Burlington; but such as prevented 
the possibility of their flfiling with 
him, as he had embarked in a fast- 
sailing cutter, which was tinder weigh 
at the time he had gope on t>oard, 
and was then nearly out of sight; 
but, secondly, he had the pleasure to 
add, that he had found his friend 
Captain G. and had made him quite 
happy, by procuring him two such 
charming companions ; that he would 
have waited on them, but thought it 
would be much wiser, and quite as 
gallant, if he preceded them on board, 
to arrange every thing for their com- 
fortable reception. In the mean time, 
he had deputed Captain Harrowville 
to take care of the ladies, and bring 
them off to the ship. 

"When Houoria found herself seated 

in the boat beside her sister, she felt 

as i£ she had leisure to breathe, for 

the first time, since she had descend- 

,:£$■ from the carriage. She looked 

• r • 
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around, aa^- scarcely could credit her 
senses, w^kn she reflected that she 
actually wks Embarking for Portugal. 
She saw boats all about them full of 
soldiers repairing to the same destina- 
tion ; some were uttering shouts of tri- 
umph, while they were answered by 
cheers from the shore ; and Honoria 
could have moralized, had her mind 
been more at leisure, on the cheerful- 
ness and glee with which these poor 
fellows were departing for fields of 
blood and carnage, which many of 
them would, ere long, augment ; she 
turned her eyes from them with a sigh, 
as she seemed to question within her- 
self, if indeed it were possible that 
her sister and self were among the 
throng that were embarking for the 
region of destruction ! 

The only solution she could give 
to Edgar's behaviour, was, by con- 
cluding that be must have gained 
telligence of their having been 
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Francis Heathcote's, however impro- 
bable it was that the circumstance 
should so speedily have reached his 
ears. She debated with herself, whe- 
ther she should inform Ella, thai they 
bad indeed been at the house of Sir 
Francis ; but, on consideration, 
thought it would be better hep sister 
should have it in her power to deny 
all knowledge of the person at whose 
abode they had been detained. Ella 
exerted herself t^make a suitable re- 
ply to Captain G.'s polite and hos^ 
pitable reception of them on board 
his ship, and having taken a grateful 
farewell of Captain Harrowville, she 
retired with Honoria to the cabiti ap- 
pointed for their private accommoda- 
tion, and to which they chiefly con- 
fined themselves, on the plea of sea- 
sickness. Honoria would have felt 
as • angry as she was hurt at the con- 
duct of her brother-in-law, had she 
recollected how ill he had look- 
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ed, and how he had been affected, 
when, in a passion of tears, he had 
flown from them. It required not 
the remembrance of his ghastly ap- 
pearance to suppress all resentment 
in Ella's breast ; perfectly acquainted 
with the yielding softness of her hus- 
band's disposition, she was convinced 
that nothing but the most determined 
prepossession, that he had been in- 
jured to the last degree, would have 
enabled him to overcome that excess 
of love and tenderness, which he had 
once felt for her, and which never 
had been able to withstand her tears. 
She knew that a shade of jealousy 
tinctured his character, but only in 
regard to one person ; and, however 
unaccountable, she could not doubt 
that her preseut calamity sprung from 
that source. Possibly from some 
machinations of the wretch who had 
so often interrupted her happiness; 
yet how recent must have been ti 
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effects! for Edgar's last letter had 
been as affectionate as ever. But 
whatever they might be, Ella was re- 
solved they should not succeed, and 
never to rest till she had convinced 
her husband how much he had in- 
jured her, and compelled him to ac- 
knowledge he merited not the pardon 
she should be so ready to accord. 
But his health ! that was a source of 
aggravated misery ; how might his 
mental anguish again impair it? 

The heat of the weather sometimes 
compelled them to go on deck ; but 
they did so with reluctance, as Cap- 
tain G. always joined them, and they 
would most gladly have dispensed 
with his civilities. He was a well- 
bred, but excessively plain man ; but 
the latter circumstance he never ap- 
peared to remember ; on the contrary, 
(lis manner denoted a design on the 
leart of every young lady that he 
jpafc* to, and no hopelessness of suc- 
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cess. From him they learned, that 
the cutter in which Major Burlington 
had sailed, would probably reach port 
two or three days before them, as she 
would not wait for the fleet. 

" More perplexity!" thought Ho- 
noria. Ella sighed in the bitterness 
of her heart, as she reflected, that in 
all probability her husband would 
have left Lisbon to join the army, 
before they should have landed ; but, 
in that case, his health must be in a 
state to permit him to travel, and she 
should have the satisfaction of know- 
ing he was better, and should follow 
him (for to follow him she was re- 
solved) with revived spirits. 

Honoria was as much inclined to 
seclude herself as was her sister, for 
she rejoiced in being able to avoid 
Captain G. to whom she had taken a 
dislike, chiefly because it was ob- 
vious he wanted her to think him 
agreeable, and when he intraled to 
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look fascinating, his ill assorted fea-> 
tures assumed a cast so much resem- 
bling that of a grinning mastiff, and 
presenting such a contrast to the 
sweet, bright, glowing countenance, 
she had ever in her mind's eye, that 
she turned from him in disgust, and 
always thought what a luxury it 
would be, to turn her gaze from 
such an object, on the sparkling eyes 
and endearing smile of Spencer Bur- 
lington ! 

Then would follow a severe self 
arraignment for encouraging the re- 
membrance of one, whom she ne- 
ver could reflect on, but with the 
most painful regret. Yet that re- 
membrance would continually recur, 
whether she encouraged it or not; 
and but for the peculiarly unfor- 
tunate circumstance, that now took 
them from their country, she would 
have rejoiced that she was going 
to visit strange scenes, which might 
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change the current of her thoughts, 
and ultimately the nature of her 
feelings in regard to him, who had 
too long usurped the first place in 
her heart. 

We will leave the sisters to pur- 
sue their voyage under favourable, 
but moderate breezes, while we re- 
vert to the unhappy husband, and 
render apparent the reasons of his 
being such. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



O jealousy! thou aggregate of woes ! 

Were there no hell, thy torments would create 

One. HANNAH MORE. 



JMajor Burlington's health had suf- 
fered extremely during the whole of 
his late campaign. His constitution, 
which had been so violently shaken 
by what he had before suffered in the 
service of his country, was not proof 
against a renewal of fatigues and ex- 
ertions almost too much for human 
strength in its utmost vigour to sus- 
tain. 

The very first night that his regi- 
ment biuouaced, after his rejoining it, 
discovered to the Major that he was 
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no longer fit for a soldier. The aching 
limbs, stiffjoints, and swimming head, 
with which he rose from his bed of 
earth, forced him to acknowledge 
within himself, that 'he was only fit 
to live quietly at Edenvale ; to be 
nursed by his wife; revived again by 
the influence of her genial smiles, and 
kept in tolerable health by her con- 
stant solicitude and watchful care. 
Yet he relaxed not in one point of 
duty; nor ever, till his indisposition 
became too obvious to be concealed, 
would he confess that he experienced 
any inconvenience; and nothing of- 
fended him so much as to tell him he 
appeared fatigued, or looked ill, 

Naw, when obliged to bivouac, he 
would lay himself beside the favourite 
Rinaldo, who had already borne him 
through many a bloody field, aud, 
imbibing, a portion of his warmth, in 
some measure counteract the ill ef- 
fects of the torrents of rain that fell 
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on both alike. He would rest his 
head on the sleek side of the charger, 
and press it closer as he thought how 
often he had borne the beloved bro- 
ther who was lost to him. Then his 
wife, his home, would mingle in the 
picture ; tears would escape his eye- 
lids, and trickle over Rinaldo's shin- 
ing coat. Week after week, month 
after month, passed on ; sometimes a 
short respite from actual exertion 
gave the Major time to recruit his 
strength ; when, again, hardships, de- 
privations, and excess of exertion, 
reduced him to the most precarious 
state — while frequent tits of the ague, 
and interfhitting fever, undermined 
his constitution, and rendered him on 
every fresh occasion less capabl#of 
sustaining the toils of war. Though 
strenuously advised by all his military 
friends to request leave of absence, 
(which would immediately have been* 
granted on a representation of his 

14 
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state of health) and to return home, 
no persuasion could induce him to 
quit his regiment while it was en- 
gaged in actual service ; till, in a par- 
tial action, he received a wound in his 
side, which, though not severe in it- 
self, occasioned an effusion of blood, 
too likely to prove fatal in his debi^ 
litated state, and might therefore just- 
ly be termed dangerous. The medical 
men gave it as their decided opinion, 

. that he could not survive if he re- 
mained in Portugal, and that less 
hazard would be incurred by moving 
him, than permitting him to remain 
in a situation where he must be to- 
tally deprived of such thiiJ^s as were 

r , essential to his recovery. He was 
accordingly conveyed to Lisbon ; and, 
on being disappointed of his passage 
in the Mermaid, gladly availed him- 
self of the subsequent opportunity 
of going with Captain Harrowville. 
Quiet and total inaction were the best 
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specifics that coald have been admi- 
nistered ; and, by the time he landed, 
he was able to walk with a firm step, 4 
and a slight tinge of colour dyed his 1 
cheeks. 

He feet off from Plymouth, as has 
before appeared; for his impatience 
to behold his Ella was not to be re- 
strained, and finding, as he proceeded 
on the way, that the anticipation of 
their approaching meeting agitated 
him to $ degree that affected his 
whole frame, he endeavoured to calm 
his feelings, and divert his thoughts 
from the subject, by the perusal of a 
newspaper he had picked up at the 
inn. HMtnew not what he read till 
the familiar name of Sir Francis 
Heathcote met his eye. The Baronet 
was mentioned among other fashion- 
ables that had left town, and it was 
added that he had departed for the 
seat of Colonel Skeller. 

This was quite sufficient to throw 
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the Major into a gloomy fit. What 
business had the wretch in that neigh- 
bourhood ? 

All his anticipated joy was blasted 
by the idea that this man had been in 
his wife's presence during his absence, 
and the remembrance of how solemn- 
ly she hadi promised never to speak 
to him again was insufficient to quell 
his uneasiness. In this mood he 
stopped, about one in the morning, 
to change horses; and, as he was 
awaiting at the inn door, he observed 
a man gallop up to it, alight, and en- 
ter. In a few moments the master 
came out, and ordered that the fresh 
horses should not be put to Hie chaise, 
as he could not spare them, for they 
were bespoken. Major Burlington 
remonstrated very warmly, when the 
landlord returned that the horses 
were engaged by Sir Francis Heath- 
cote to convey a lady from his house 
at daylight, and he would not dis- 
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oblige Sir Francis for any living crea- 
ture; for he owed him every thing, as 
he had once been his master, and was 
now his son's. The Major actually 
flew into a passion, which was very 
unusual with him ; but the name of 
Sir Francis Heathcote, at that mo- 
ment, was enough to excite it. He 
spoke to the landlord in the most 
authoritative tone — commanded the 
horses to be put too— in short, as- 
sumed an aspect that, alarmed his op- 1 
ponent, who said he would go ancf 
consult with his son. This son was 
Francis's valet, who waited within to 
be certified that he could have the 
horses : perfect confidence existed 
between him and his father; and 
their conrersation was overheard by 
Burlington, as he sat on a bench out* 
side an open window. 

4 * What am I to do with this gentle- 
man ?" said the father, "he makes 
such a fuss about the horses. Da 
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you think Sir Francis would be angry 
if you were to say the horses were 
gone out before you came ? I could 
not help that, you know." 
[ " No, no, that won't do," returned 

the son ; " our plan has gonq on so 
smoothly, that it must not be inter- 
rupted at the close. What do you 
think of this being the very lady my 
master has been after so long, and that 
he was going to be married to last 
summer, before you left him, only she 
gave him the slip. But he has got 
her now snug enough. We took her 
up a little way from her house there^ 
as we returned from Colonel Skel- 
ler's, all in the dark, safe enough, you 
know ; and she has consented to stay 
at my master's to night; bqf^rc must 
pack her off before daylight, for fear 
of consequences, and we must have 
the horses to take her, for we can't 
send any of our carriages, as that 
might tell tales." 
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" What!" cried the father in asto- 
nishment, " do you mean the beau- 
tiful Miss Valency that was at Wey- 
mouth? she who married that poor 
sick man that put Sir Francis's nose 
out of joint?" 

" The same — now Mrs. Burlington,'' 
said the valet. The Major heard no 
more: he had listened, transfixed with 
horror, till a violent singing in his 
ears deadened his oral faculties ; his 
head began to whirl, and he fell sense- 
less along tlie bench. When the fa- 
ther and son came out they thought 
he had fallen asleep, though rather 
surprised that his rage should so soon 
be quelled; the horses were recon- 
ducted to the stable, the valet depart- 
ed, ao^lfee landlord went to bed, after 
bidding the ostler, who sat up for 
the mail, to attend to the sleeping gen- 
tleman, and when he awoke, to tell 
him he might have a bed there if he 
chose* 
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A considerable time elapsed before 
the distracted husband recovered the 
unclouded use of his faculties, and he 
doubted the evidence of his senses, 
till the sound of a carriage driving 
out of the inn yard convinced him he 
was awake. He heard a man say,. 
" Drive as fast as you can to Sir Fran- 
cis Heathcote's." This was Stephens, 
when he the second time returned for 
the chaise. Burlington knew not how 
long he had remained insensible ; but 
supposed that several hours had elaps- 
ed, and that this was the carriage 
going, as it had been ordered, to con- 
vey liis wife from the scene of iniquity. 
And yet his heart rejected the possi- 
bility of her being criminal ! but de- 
monstration was in his power. He 
flew after the chaise, and sprung up 
behind; obscurity concealed him, and 
thus was he borne to the very spot 
where all his suspicions were verified.. 
He quitted his situation before the 
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carriage stopped, and though unper- 
ceived, was not many paces from his 
wife when she stepped into the chaise. 
The light flashed upon her face ; he 
beheld her; he heard her exclaim, 
" Thank Heaven, it is still dark; I 
dreaded that daylight would have sur- 
prised us here." 

Why should she be thankful it was 
dark? What could she dread from 
daylight but detection? Her guilt 
could no longer be doubted! 

His first impulse was to rush into 
the house, and annihilate the author 
of his dishonour; but his was not a 
nature that could harbour, for a se- 
cond moment, the idea of murder and 
assassination. He flew from the spot, 
afraid to trust himself so near the 
wretch who could tempt him to a 
crime so horrible. To escape to the 
very extremity of the earth, to hide 
for ever his degraded head, and never 
again meet the eye of a single human 
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being, was now his only yrish. Id de- 
manding satisfaction of Sir Francis, 
according to the modern laws of ho- 
nour, he must have exposed the wo- 
man, whose fame he still held dearer 
than any thing on earth, to shame 
and infamy, which he still trusted she 
would escape from the precautions 
that appeared to have been taken to 
preserve secrecy. Independent of 
that consideration, he knew enough 
of Sir Francis to be certain he would 
evade fighting, and by endeavouring 
to compel him to it, the affair must 
be made public. No, he would fly to 
the country, which he knew must 
prove fatal to him ; and all his wrongs- 
would speedily be buried in the grave, 
which he should descend to without 
the dread he must have experienced 
if loaded with the murder even of hi& 
bitterest enemy; and he should at 
least have satisfaction in the con- 
sciousness that he had stifled the voice 
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of revenge, and done all in his power 
to spare her who had most injured 
him. Against her he felt a stronger 
degree of indignation, than even 
against her supposed betrayer. Loving 
her as he did, Edgar could not won- 
der at an unprincipled man going any 
length, when instigated by a passion 
she was so formed to inspire ; but she 
it was, who had permitted him to suc- 
ceed, who had broken the most sacred 
vows, and outraged the tenderest ties, 
and was therefore most justly the ob- 
ject of indignation. 

It cannot be supposed that these 
ideas could pass regularly through 
his mind, under his first paroxysm of 
despair, but at break of day he had 
found himself in a high road, along 
-which a stage coach was advancing ; 
the driver observing him, asked him if 
he wanted to go to Plymouth, when 
he answered in the affirmative, and 
took possession of a seat in it. Then, 
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by degress, he was able to arrange his 
thoughts; and determined to re-em- 
bark immediately for Portugal, recol- 
lecting that he had left a fleet on the 
eve of sailing the preceding day. 

To his wife's female companion he 
gave not a thought, having had eyes 
only for Ella, neither was he aware of 
what road their carriage had pursued, 
and he must have passed it in the 
coach which proceeded so much fast- 
er, as to reach its destination an hour 
sooner than the chaise. Desperation 
seemed to have nerved the Major's 
frame, and imparted to. it an unnatu- 
ral strength, which enabled him 
promptly, and fully to execute! his 
design. He found no difficulty in 
procuring a passage, and then return- 
ed to the hotel with the intention of 
addressing a few lines to Ella, indica- 
tive of his feelings ; but he found it 
utterly impossible, and had just given 
up the attempt, when the sudden en- 
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•ance of Honoria, excited sensations 
>'hich mav now be fullv understood, 
s well as the violence of his behavi- 
»ur on Ella's subsequent appearance. 
le could onlv conclude that she 
neant completely to impose upon him 
inder the persuasion that her infidelity 
ould never come to his knowledge, 
:iid that she had even repaired to Ply- 
Qouth to meet him, in order to deceive 
lim to perfection. How Honoria 
lappened to be with her, he could not 
comprehend, but gave very little re- 
lection to that circumstance, his 
ffhole mind being engrossed with the 
3verwbelnjinsr conviction of his miserv 
and disgrace. 

Ten minvites after he had left the 
unfortunate sisters at the hotel, he was 
on board a ship, where his body again 
yielded to excels of exertion, and his 
mind sank to the lowest ebb of des- 
pair! 
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CHAPTER XV. 



The sons of Spain the hero's deeds aver, 
And proudly hail him Spain's Deliverer ! 

Hamilton roche's salamanca. 



It was a fortnight from the time of 
their embarkation, when Mrs. Bur- 
lington and her sister landed at Lis- 
bon ; Captain G. having previously 
gone on shore and ascertained that the 
Major had landed three days bofore, 
and immediately set off to join his re- 
giment, then acting with the army in 
Spain. Mrs. Burlington was resolved 
to pursue the same route, and on thisr 
occasion too, she had great cause to 
feel obliged to Captain G. who arran- 
ged every thing for their journey, pro- 
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curing them mules, guides, &c. and 
all that was essential to their comfort 
and convenience, nor would he permit 
them to land till every thing was ready 
for their departure. He had himself 
travelled both in Portugal and Spain, 
and therefore could instruct them how 
to proceed, in order to avoid many in- 
conveniences they would otherwise 
have been liable to. He accompanied 
their little cavalcade a few miles on 
the rood^ and left them with regret, 
amidst their heartfelt expression of 
gratitude. 

Ella had no attention to give to out- 
ward objects, her spirit never faltered, 
her strength never failed her in the 
prosecution of her design, but she 
could think of nothing but its object. 
To Honoria, the novelty of the scene 
would have been arauting, had her 
mind been more at ease : for as thev 
advanced on their journey, the sur- 
rounding country chained her admira. 
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tion. There was something romantic 
in the situation in which she found 
herself, the countenances of their 
guides and attendants, were an en- 
tertaining study, their gestures amused 
her eye, their language her ear, though 
she un4erstood it but imperfectly; 
she had studied it a little, as well as 
the Spanish. The scenery through 
which they passed, she had so often 
heard described, as to seem almost 
familiar with it, and she felt a •peculiar 
interest in looking out for those ob- 
jects alledged to be so worthy of atten- 
tion. The desire of improvement was 
inseparable from her mind, and she 
resolved not to neglect this unex- 
pected opportunity of enlarging her 
knowledge, but to cast an eye of ob- 
servation on every object, that she 
might not appear as if she had passed 
through the country blindfold. They 
found accommodation for the night at 
a private house in an almost deserted 
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village, where (as they had been in- 
formed it was customary) they ap- 
plied to be received, and were treated 
with much civility by persons whom 
they found no difficulty in persuading 
to accept a suitable reoperation for 
their hospitality. 

Now, as they advanced into the 
country, the traces of desolation be- 
became apparent : on every side the 
scourge ofcwar seemed to have ex- 
tended its depopulating influence, and 
denoteclthe frequent theatre of battles 
lost and won by contending armies, 
who each in their turn became the 
conquerors. There the rich stacks 
of grain were reduced to a heap of 
Black ashes, and near it tottered the 
roofless house, half falleu to the 
ground. Now they passed a hamlet 
wholly deserted, and there the plain 
w was rendered irregular by the fre- 
quent tumulose, that bespoke the 
spot where many heroes lay mingled 
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in one common grave. On one occa- 
sion Honoria pointed out to her sister 
the uniform of a soldier, partially ap* 
pearing from a dyke by the road side; 
but what horror did she experience, 
when, on a nearer approach, she perr 
ceived it was only the apparel of a 
form that lay mouldering within. It 
was long ere they could recover the 
impression made by such a sight, and 
which was, unfortunately now re- 
peatedly renewed by the recurrence 
of similar objects : 



" It might have tam'd a warrior's heart, 
To view such mockery of his art ! 
The knot-grass fetter'd there the hand, 
Which once could burst an iron band. 
Beneath the broad and ample bone, 
That buckler'd heart to fear unknown. 
A feeble and a timorous guest, 
The field-fare fram'd her lowly nest. 
There the slow blind-worm left his slime, 
On the fleet limbs that mock'd at time. 
And there too lay the leader's skull, 
StiJl wreath' d with chaplet flush'd and full ; 
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For heathbell, with her purple bloom, 
Supplied the bonnet and the plume.'' * 

However distressed and affected by 
such shocking spectacles, yet our 
fair travellers were never disheart- 
ened, or inclined to falter in their 
purpose ; for it is a fact established 
by repeated proof, that what a female 
, resolutely undertakes, with a deter- 
mination to go through with, no dif- 
ficulty or hazard will deter her from 
the accomplishing ! and that she will 
sustain and overcome dangers and vi- 
cissitudes, which, under other cir- 
cumstances, she would tremble but 
to think of! 

Our adventurers had nothing to 
apprehend from the enemy, who were 
now driven back to the interior of 
Spain,' still pursued by the conquer- 
ors, and no soldiers were to be seen 

ih the tract of country our party tra- 

« 
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versed, excepting now and then a few 
stragglers, who having been left be- 
hind in the hospitals, were on their 
route to join their respective corps. 
Little difficulty occurred in procuring 
tolerable accommodations each night, 
for even the better sort of inhabitants 
of those towns which had been so 
repeatedly sacked, were reduced to 
a state of poverty, which rendered 
them glad to offer civilities, for which 
they were handsomely remunerated. 
It was no uncommon thing to see the 
wives of officers pursuing their hus- 
bands in that manner ; it therefore ex- 
cited no curiosity. They were gain- 
ing fast on the frontiers of Portugal, 
when they one evening found them- 
selves in a more romantic tract of 
country than they had yet passed; 
and, after winding for a considerable 
distance down a steep declivity, they 
came suddenly on a picturesque 
structure, which seemed to have 
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scaped the ravages of war, and 
ooked like the very abode of its op- 
Dosing spirit. It seemed impossible 
that the war-pipe could ever have 
sounded through those glens, or the 
shrill trumpet re-echoed from those 
mountains. 
Our travellers surveyed this plea- 

■ 

gant residence with a wistful eye ; and 
thought how fortunate they should 
esteem themselves, could they find 
admission there for the night. They 
baited before it, hoping some hospi- 
table inmate would appear to encou- 
rage their application. But " soli- 
tude had mark'd it as its own ;" and, 
on descending from their mules, and 
approaching the windows, to ascer- 
tain if it was inhabited, they per- 
ceived that the " spoiler's hand" had 
been there also ; for the interior was 
robbed of all appearance of comfort, 
the furniture broken, the hangings 
torn down," and the wails disfi©xr*d. 
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They turned from the scene with 
sorrowful feelings, and were return- 
ing to their mules, when Honoria 
espied something white within a little 
porch overshadowed with shrubs. 

She returned to ascertain what it 
was, and perceived a little white dog 
squeezing itself close up to the door, 
reduced to a skeleton, and trembling 
with hunger, while he retained not 
sufficient strength to whine out his 
sorrows. She was much shocked, 
yet felt a species of satisfaction in the 
hope that she could relieve the poor 
little barbet; and, resorting to their 
store of provisions, she gave it as 
large a portion as she conceived might 
with safety be allowed it. He de- 
voured it voraciously, and was in- 
stantly revived, as he wagged his tail, 
and licked the hand that supplied, 
him. In Honoria's opinion, there 
was but one .step to be taken in re- 
gard to the bvxvbet, which was to take 
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him up in her arms, and carry him 
away with her, heedless of any 
trouble, or annoyance, he might oc- 
casion her. She doubted not that he 
had once been an indulged favourite ; 
perhaps all who would have suc- 
coured him, as a part of their family, 
had been put to the sword, yet lie 
still remained, faithful even to their 
habitation. She resolved he should 
'still be an indulged favourite, as she 
remounted her mule, and carried off 
the barbet, who seemed perfectly sa- 
tisfied with his situation, and evinced 
his gratitude as eloquently as he 
could. The dog was naturally of 
a very small breed, and therefore 
could be carried without any incon- 
venience; but, for its reduced state, 
jt would have been very beautiful ; 
but Honoria only designed to retain 
it till she coplfl find some one willing 
tQ accept, aftct jpake a pet of it, as 
shft feared if; would stray from them, 
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and be again lost, when more im- 
portant things should demand her 
attention. She perceived that it wore 
a collar, which at her leisure she 
examined, and found inscribed on it, 
" Count de IS Arcvalo? 

On that night they were not so 
fortunate as they had before been, 
as their accommodations were very 
homely indeed ; but, to make up for 
it, they had a very communicative 
host, who satisfied their eager in- 
quiries concerning the progress and 
present situation of the army. He 
said, it was not many days since the 
very place they were in had been full 
of troops ; but they had now driven 
the enemy beyond Salamanca, and 
the allied army remained in the vi- 
cinity of that place, where a general 
action was daily expected ; as Marmont 
had rallied, and, it yrBS supposed, 
would make a desperate effort to 
recover his ground. The host ad- 
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vised the ladies by no means to 
approach nearer to the theatre of 
war, as a few days might carry them 
into the very heart of the battle. 
Ella trembled, but not for herself — 
but at the thoughts of what her hus- 
band must be exposed to. She paid 
very little attention to the host's ad- 
vice, still determined to advance near 
enough to obtain accurate intelli- 
gence from the very scene of action. 
She knew to what brigade her hus- 
band's regiment was attached ; and, 
if it was not actually engaged, she 
would run all risks to join him. 

Honoria was a little startled at the 
idea of approaching so near to the 
enemy; but the allies were still be- 
tween them,, and, should they be 
compelled to retreat, they would still 
prove protectors — at least, so Ho- 
noria argued. She endeavoured to 
prevail on their host to take a fancy 
to her little . dog ; but he declined ac- 
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cepting the charge; and she hardly 
. regretted it, for the poor little animal 
was so much afraid of every body 
but her, and seemed so to claim her 
protection by never stirring from her 
side, that she would hardly have 
had the heart to part from him, and 
she now determined to retain him as 
long as she could. She asked the 
host if he knew any thing of the 
person whose name was on the dogs 
collar ? Having looked at it, he re- 
replied* " Aye, that I do, indeed f 
there is not a chief in the army better 
known than the brave Count ! Have 
you not heard of L'Arevalo's Guer- 
rillas ? — then you are a stranger in- 
deed! No corps has. more distin- 
guished itself than this gallant band ; 
but I fear their valiant leader has 
fallen, by your having found his 
. dog." 

" Perhaps not," returned Honoria ; 
" he may have strayed foam him : but 
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I should never have taken this dog 
for the favourite of a warrior chief." 

The host smiled, and observed, it 
was more probably the favourite of 
some fair lady who had presented it 
to him. Honoria asked if the Count's 
residence was that, near which she 
had found the dog? — to which the 
host replied, 

" No ; the Count is a Spaniard J 
and I never heard that he had any 
possessions in Portugal." 

" But," said Honoria, *' since yon 
know so much of him, had you not 
better retain the dog ; you may have 
an opportunity of restoring it to him ; 
and he would, doubtless, reward any 
one who had taken great care of it." 

" Then I must send him to the 
other world, I fancy; for I don't 
think I shall find the Count any 
where else. He is always in the 
heart of danger, and there is no 
doubt of his being killed sooner pir 
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later; for ihey are all cut off one 
after the other : we hardly hear them 
cried up, before we hear that they 
are killed; so then you know, sig- 
nora, I should have to keep the 
dog." 

" Well, then, poor Chico must go 
with me," said Honoria, who called 
him by the name the guide had given 
him in allusion to his size. 

She procured a little basket to 
carry him in, and began to consider 
him as her own, and to grow fond of 
him accordingly. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Is yon red glare the western star ? 
O ! 'tis the beacon blaze of war ! 
Scarce could she draw her tighten'd breath, 
For well she knew the fire of death ! 

LAY OF THE LAST M1NSTBBL. 



A hey re-commenced their journey 
with the dawn, and pursued it, for 
two succeeding days, in all that in- 
creasing anxiety, which their ap- 
proach towards the scene of inex- 
pressible interest was so calculated 
to excite. Once more they halted 
for the night at a lone house, occu- 
pied only by peasants, but which had 
once been the residence of persons 
in a superior station. 
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The ladies were congratulating 
themselves on their accommodation, 
when they perceived a party of sol- 
diers march up to the door, and found 
that it was to be admitted also. 

They now descended from their 
mules, and entered with reluctance, 
concluding that they should be an- 
noyed by all the noise and confusion 
incident to a public house ; but they 
were conducted to a distant part of 
the building, where their quiet was 
not disturbed. 

Honoria addressed her sister in a 
voice now unusually cheerful, saying, 
" Did you particularly observe those 
soldiers ? they were dismounted dra- 
goons !" 

" Indeed !" cried Ella eagerly ; u let 
us inquire what regiment they be- 
long to." 

" I can tell you," returned Hono- 
ria ; "I observed what was on their 
breast-plates, and it was just as we 
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could wish. There was a sergeant 
with them, and " 

" O ! let us interrogate him," in- 
terrupted Ella; and their attendant 
was immediately sent to summon 
him. 

Though Ella had never joined her 
husband's regiment, she felt an affinity 
to every one that belonged to it, and 
a claim on their good offices. The 
sergeant, a respectable intelligent 
man, now appeared; but, on being 
questioned for tidings respecting 
Major Burlington, he**aid that he 
himself had not been with the regi- 
ment for several weeks, having been 
left behind at the hospital ; but that 
he was now hastening to rejoin it, 
with the men under his command, 
and hoped to come up with it the 
next day ; and if the ladies had any 
letter or message to send to the Ma- 
jor, he should be proud to deliver it. 
Ella demurred, and looked at her 
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sister, who whispered, "Had we not 
better put ourselves under the con- 
duct of this man ? — only tell him who 
you are, and you will secure his ser- 



vices." 



" That is just what I was medi- 
tating," returned Ella ; " then we 
shall be sure of reaching the quarters 
of the regiment without difficulty." 

This seemed an advisable plan; 
and, accordingly, Ella informed the 
sergeant, that she was the wife of 
Major Burlington, and, being under 
great anxiety concerning him, she 
was resolved to follow, and remain 
near him ; but that, not being certain 
of the situation of the regiment, their 
little cavalcade should proceed in the 
morning at the same time with his 
party, and they should be obliged to 
him for his escort. The sergeant ex- 
pressed the satisfaction it tvould give 
him to be in any way useful to the 
ladies, — more particularly as they 
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were connected with his Major, of 
whom he spoke in terms which made 
Ella his friend for life. 

This matter arranged, the sisters 
felt as if half their perplexities were 
suddenly done away; and, with a 
sensation of security, stretched them- 
selves on their mattrass, which was 
one of their travelling companions, 
and endeavoured to obtain a respite 
from harassing anticipations. But in 
vain, for not on any night since they 
had set off, had they been so totally 
deprived of sleep ; but the idea of 
the next day was pregnant with too 
strong an interest to permit them to 
sink into oblivion. 

€!hiqo could now bark as well as 
he could eat, and from time to time 
amused them by springing off their 
feet, and making their ears re-echo 
with his shrill note, as some acci- 
dental noise alarmed his vigilance. 
But though he disturbed their nerves, 
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he broke not their slumbers ; and as 
soon as the first saffron streak, still 
. tinged with the inky hue of night, 
appeared in the east, they arose and 
prepared for their departure. 

The morning proved cloudy and 
tempestuous, and kept them in mo- 
mentary apprehension of the threat- 
ening deluge ; and that the rain which 
there falls with such peculiar violence 
should impede their progress, and 
compel them to restrain their impa- 
tience. But though the lowering at- 
mosphere enveloped the tops of the 
mountains, and cast a sullen gloom 
over every object, the torrent did not 
descend, at least till they wjEtre be- 
yond its influence ; and they pjoceed- 
ed with their augmented mop, sol- 
diers, guides, attendants, Ac. making 
quite a formidable party. 

Towards the middle of the day the 
sky began to clear, and the sun seem- 
ed inclined to shine forth. They were 
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slowly ascending a mountain, when 
.Ella suddenly stopped her mule, ex- 
claiming, " Hark F 

Thev all listened : Ella turned her 
eyes on the sergeant; Honoria said, 
*• I have heard it for some time." 

" So have I, ma'am/' said the ser- 
geant. " It is the report of the great 
guns ; the army is engaged ; you may 
hear them continually if you listen, 
ma'am. There is a general action I 
am sure. You need not be alarmed 
ladies ;" he continued, observing them 
change colour. " I dare say they are 
ten or fifteen miles off; you can hear 
the artillery at a great distance. Ho* 
noria felt a strong degree of horror, 
as s%b considered that death and de- 
struction Cttended every report that 
she heard ; even, in a general sense, 
this was shocking to the soul, but 
how much more so when believing 
that he, in whom they had so dear an 
interest, was exposed to such immi- 
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neat peril. But she found she must 
not indulge her own feelings, nor 
enervate her mind by -such appalling 
reflections ; for her sister's obvious 
disorder demanded all her solicitude, 
and Ella's spirits now, for the first 
time since they had commenced their 
journey, suddenly gave way. 

Honoria proposed stopping, ob- 
serving that the allies might be re- 
pulsed. 

" Impossible, impossible, madam," 
cried the sergeant, " we had better 
hasten forward as fast as we can." 

" Aye, forward, forward," cried 
several of the soldiers, runn^tg up 
the hill; " we shall at worgt be in 
time .to see the Frenchmen's bac^s." 

" I would rather be in tinSeto make 
them turn them," said the sergeant. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Overspread with shattered arms the ground ap- 
pears, 
With broken bucklers, and with shiverM spears ; 
Here swords are stack in hapless warriors killed, 
And useless there, are scattered o'er the field. 
Here on their face the breathless bodies lie, 
There turn their ghastly features to the sky ! 
Beside his lord the courser press'd the plain, 
Beside his slaughter'd friend, the friend is slain ; 
Foe near to foe ; and on the vanquish 'd spread, 
The victor lies, the living and the dead. 

HOOLB'S TASSO. 



JjiLLA's resolution only faltered for 
a few moments, when she proceeded 
with renewed energy, though Hono- 
ria now continually urged the pro- 
priety of their stopping at the first 
house that would admit them. 
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She began to feel extremely coward- 
ly, thinking it not impossible, that 
by some manoeuvre of the enemy to 
attack the rear of their adversary, 
they might fall into their power. The 
firing now became every moment more 
audible, and nearly incessant; and 
Ella, whose colour fluctuated to a 
thousand hues, at length consented 
to stop at the next village, and remain 
there till they could ascertain how fer 
they might with propriety advance, 
or where it would be most expedient 
they should repair to. But now that 
they were looking out with the ut- 
most anxiety for the appearance of 
Hdpie hamlet, or even lone abode, not 
a single human habitation met their 
eyes. 

Having mounted another declivity, 
they stopped for a few minutes to re- 
fresh their mules. A sudden shout 
from the soldiers electrified the ladies. 
They cast their eyes in the direction 
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to which the sofdiers pointed, and 
beheld a plain of several miles ex- 
tending beneath them ; and, nearly as 
far as their sight could reach, they 
perceived columns of smoke ascend- 
ing in various directions. Sometimes 
it rose in an extended line, and had 
scarcely gained the clouds, when an- 
other volume followed, producing so 
intense a- vapour as to render its 
source imperceptible. Then it sud- 
denly burst forth at distinct distances, 
and the smoke more condensed, rose 
in columns to the skies ; the thunder 
which preceded this eruption, and 
which reverberated from every inter- 
vening object till it seemed to roar in 
the ears of our trembling sisters, was 
an evidence that could not be mis- 
taken. 

" The Plains of Salamanca /" cried 
the guides. " The field of battle !" 
exclaimed the sergeant, which . was 
instantly followed by a tt\\ta Vvxyw^A 
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from the soldiers. Ella dropped from 
her mule. She sunk on her knees. 
She clasped her hands. She rung 
them, and called on Heaven ! scarcely 
conscious of what she said. Then 
started up. Pointed to the distant 
scene, cast a piteous glance on her 
sister, then hastily remounted her 
mule ; and all with a rapidity and 
wildness in her looks, that denoted 
she was not mistress of herself. 

Honoria could scarcely speak ar- 
ticulately, but she endeavoured to 
direct her sister's attention to a vil- 
lage now in view; and the sergeant 
observing their dismay, assured them 
they were yet five or six miles from 
the place where they perceived the 
smoke, and would be perfectly safe 
at the hamlet which they hastened to 
attain. 

" This was the memorable twenty- 
second of July, eighteen hundred and 
twelve ! a day w\\\cYi *A&fcd another 
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layer to the fabric of our national 
glory. A day, which as the stream 
of time carries it down to our long 
descending posterity, every genera- 
tion shall hail as a proud memorial of 
their ancestors ! On the morning of 
that day, which arose in clouds and 
tempests on the face of nature ; and 
in anxiety and expectation on the 
minds of so many, but which finished 
in a bright and glorious setting sun, 
radiating and illuminating the hea- 
vens around, but not more bright and 
glorious than its accompanying vic- 
tory. On the morning of this day, 
the two armies found themselves on 
the field of battle. Lord Wellington 
covering the town of Salamanca and 
the road to Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
M armont extending along a hill and 
a plain in front of him. The field of 
battle may be thus briefly described. 
The river Tormes washes the walls 
of Salamanca, and thence flows about 
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twenty miles to tbe south to Alva de 
Tonnes, after which it takes a turn, 
or sweep, to the west, where it meets 
the feet and high ground of the Por- 
tuguese frontier. These high grounds 
are parallel to that part of the river 
which, as above described, flows 
southerly from Salamanca. The field 
of battle, therefore, was a kind of long 
parallelogram of about twenty miles 
from north to south, and six or -eight 
from east to west. The northern side 
was Salamanca. The eastern and 

i 

southern sides the course of tbe 
Tormes, (between which river and the 
Portuguese frontier, the two armies 
were) and the western side the high 
ground of the Portuguese frontier ;" — 
from whence our travellers advanced. 
Honoria thought she could per- 
ceive, at no great distance from them, 
the forms of men and horses scattered 
over the plain, as if, in the former 
part of the da^j , the battle had raged 
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in that very place; indeed the W*d~ 
ding which she perceived strewed over 
the discoloured turf, and the smell of 
gunpowder that still remained even 
in the tract they were pursuing, prov- 
ed her conclusions to be just. She 
rode close beside her sister, and in 
such a manner as to obstruct her view 
of those objects she most feared she 
should discern, as she dreaded she 
might meditate the horrible task of 
ascertaining if her husband were 
among the slain in that quarter. Ho- 
noria would have trembled to have 
approached, even to one of the horsey 
lest she should have discovered it to 
be Rinaldo! How gladly did she 
perceive that they were gaining fast 
upon the village, which they soon 
after entered. But it bore not that * 
quiet, deserted appearance, which 
had marked most of those whichthey 
had passed through ; on the contrary^ 
all seemed bustle and confusion.. 1^ 
vol. ii. *• 
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was evident that numbers of the 
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wounded had been brought to that 
place, and that the inhabitants were 
busied in affording them all the as- 
sistance in their power, and adminis- 
tering to their wants ; while the 
houses had become so crowded, that 
many of the unfortunate sufferers 
were laid on piles of straw outside 
the doors, with a sheet thrown over 
them, whence their groans, and ex- 
clamations of anguish, were audible. 
What a scene! what sounds for 
those who knew not but that he, "in 
whom they were most interested, 
might be among the number of the 
tortured. They were borne on by 
their mules, hardly conscious of their 
progress, and were almost congealed 
with horror: when they were aroused 
by the voice of the sergeant, who said 
he must now quit them and hasten 
forward ; but he directed their atten- 
' tion to an extensive mansion that rose 
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a little above the village, observing 
that tbey probably might be accom- 
modated there, as the original owner 
had doubtless quitted it, and it was 
most likely occupied by those who 
would willingly receive the ladies. 
The sergeant faithfully promised, that 
if he survived \vhen the fate of the 
day was decided, he would take 
measures for informing them of every 
particular interesting to them. Ella 
had before cautioned him, that should 
he see her husband before she had an 
opportunity of apprizing him of her 
approach, to be careful not to divulge 
to him her near vicinity; but to let 
her know; as soon as possible, where 
she might find him, and she would 
take the proper steps for preparing 
him to expect her. One* of the mule- 
teers having ascended to the great 
house to know if they could be ad- 
mitted, and returned with a favour- 
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able answer, the sergeant onoe more 
promised to remember them, and he 
and his party marched forward with 
active steps and looks of intrepi- 
dity. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



Not Ids die nerves that could sustain, 
Unshaken, danger, toil, and pain ; 
But when the spark bkz'd forth to flame 
He rose superior to his frame. 

BOKEBT. 



tluR adventurers now approached 
the mansion which had evidently 
been the residence of some grandee 
of distinction ; as the appearance of 
every thing around it indicated fallen 
grandeur, and some remaius of taste. 
The grand portal stood open, but 
they saw not a single creature whom 
they could interrogate. Descending 
from their mules, they entered what 
had once been a banquetting hall; 
but which, it was now very apparent, 
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had recently been degraded to the 
purposes of a stable, as well as two 
other magnificent apartments, at either 
end of the hall. The floors were 
covered with litter, and the massy 
frames of the enormous mirrors, the 
plates of which had been long since 
destroy ed r were torn down and sepa- 
rated, to make bars to divide the 
horses, and the elegant gilt cornices 
peeped out between the temporary 
mangers that had been erected. 

But the late, as well as the former 
occupants had now disappeared ; der 
sertion and ruin alone were visible, 
and the ladies returned to question 
the muleteer, who had first repaired 
to the house. He informed them, 
that he had spoken to a woman, 
whom he now pointed out to them, 
standing on a mount at the end of the 
garden ; she appeared to be applying 
a telescope to her eye. Ella and 
Honoria hastened to approach her; 
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the sight of a respectable looking 
female was a comfort, but how much 
more so from, her being attired like 
an English woman. On that account 
they addressed befcin their own lan- 
guage, at which she turned with pre- 
cipitation, exclaiming, 

" Poor unfortunate ladies, what 
could have brought you here at such 
a terrible time? Are your husbands 
engaged in that dreadful field that I 
hare been looking at till my eyes 
ache ? Oh ! mine is there also/' she 
continued, bursting into tears ; " with 
the best of masters; and, oh dear! 
perhaps they are both killed by this 
time." 

" O Sarah, Sarah !" was ejaculated 
by both sisters, as each seized a hand 
of the good woman, who was no other 
than the wife of Major Burlington's 
private servant Having no childreu 
she had accompanied him abroad, 
and always continued near him. She 
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h&d been a servant at the eottage, and 
had married from thence shortly alter 
Ella. It is difficult to say, whether 
she was most grieved or delighted at 
this unexpected qj^ting, and so over- 
whelmed was she with surprise, and 
contending emotions, as to be unable 
for some time to give any intelligent 
account of the Major. But when 
she saw Ella nearly fainting with 
apprehension, she recovered the free 
exercise of her faculties, and briefly 
related the interesting narrative, which 
was only interrupted by the frequent 
exclamation of " God preserve them!" 
when the thunder of the camion came 
sometimes louder on their ears, mak- 
ing them start, and throw up their 
eyes and hands in supplication, 

Sarah first informed them, that her 
husband had accompanied the Major 
that morning to the field; in order 
that he might be near to succour and 
assist him, in case of his being dia- 
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abled ; but that he had followed him 
positively against the Major's com- 
mands, as he wished to have spared 
him the danger he must be exposed 
to. She then reverted to what had 
passed before. , 

The village where they now were 
had been several times the head 
quarters of the Major's regiment since 
it had entered Spain, and had been 
stationed there when he had been 
compelled to quit it the last time for 
his native country. But always 
trusting he should be able shortly to 
return to his duty, be determined to 
leave his favourite Rinaldo with the 
regiment, and hid own man to take 
care that he was properly attended 
to. He was further induced to dis- 
pense with the services of his domes- 
tic, from his reluctance to give him, 
and his wife, the trouble of a jour- 
ney and voyage, they might so soon 
have to repeat. His own quarter had 
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been some of the chambers in. this 
grand chateau, the lower part of 
which they appropriated as stables, 
and the upper part as barracks; and 
here Sarah, her husband, and Bi- 
naldo, had remained, during the Ma- 
jor's absence, independent of the 
movements of the regiment ; and here. 
they were surprised by his unex- 
pected return a few days prior to the 
battle of Salamanca, or (as it haa 
sometimes been termed) of Arapiles. 

He then looked nearly as ill as be- 
fore his departure, and his mind ap- 
peared infinitely more affected. He 
never accounted in any way for his 
return, secluded himself entirely, ex- 
cept when engaged in military duty, 
and never spoke but from necessity. 
A squadron of his regiment was then 
stationed at their old quarter, and it 
chanced to be that to which he was 
properly attached. Until the day of 
the grand battle hi& division had not 
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been engaged in any actual service ; 
but he would re-enter from a simple 
inspection, almost in a fainting state ; 
and Sarah, who had attended him 
through his former illness in that 
country, soon discovered that his ague 
and fever had returned. But he was 
perfectly unmanageable in regard to 
taking care of himself, and Sarah 
really thought his intellects deranged, 
when she found that he was actually 
resolved to head his squadron in the 
field of battle. Her husband, who 
believed that he would sink from his 
bbrse with fatigue and sickness, be- 
fore a single shot was fired, deter- 
mined never to lose sight of him, but 
to be near to afford his ready aid. 
But several hours had now elapsed, 
and no tidings had been received, 
either of the Major, or his attendant. 
Sarah, in the course of her rela- 
tion, did not so minutely describe her 
master's situation as we have here 
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delineated it, and Ella was led to be* 
lieve him better than she had dared 
to expect: Honoria appeased Sarah's 
curiosity, by observing that the Ma- 
jor had imagined himself well enough 
to do his duty; which had induced 
him to return to it, instead of prose- 
cuting his intention of going home ; 
on hearing which, Mrs. Burlington 
determined, as she had always de- 
signed, to join him abroad; but as 
he probably did not expect her so 
soon, they must be very cautious in 
apprizing him of her arrival. 

Sarah now conducted them back 
to the house, and they found them- 
selves in the chamber where, only the 
night before, the Major had reposed* 
Sarah had arranged the apartment 
very comfortably, and here Ella saw 
all those vestiges of her husband's 
recent occupation, so calculated 1 to 
affect her feelings in their present cri- 
tical state; She sat down on the side 
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of the bed; and indulged a burnt of 
affliction. Honoria'* tears fell also, 
as she retired with Sarah, leaving 
her sister for a short time to relieve 
her full heart. Sarah conducted her 
to an adjoining apartment, which she 
and her husband had occupied, but 
which she proposed resigning to the 
ladies. She seized this opportunity 
of informing Honoria of the Major's 
real state, wishing to consult her on 
how it would be best to proceed. 
But Honoria answered her not. They 
were standing at a window, and in- 
stead of replying, Honoria exclaimed, 
" Oh! look, look, Sarah! look at 
that horse flying over the plain with- 
out a rider, and his bridle waving 
loose in the wind !" 

" O merciful Goodness !" exclaim- 
ed Sarah, " it lo6ks like Rinaldo P— 
Both flew from the apartment, and 
hastened to descend, for the animal 
seemed making for that direction, 
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which further confirmed their suspi- 
cions, and wrought Honoria's appre- 
hensions for the Major to the highest 
pitch. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



But hark ! thro' the fast flashing lightning of war, 
What Steed to the desart flies frantic and far 1 
Tis thine oh, Glenneling ! whose bride shall await, 
Like a lovelighted watch-fire, all night at the gate; 
A steed comes at morning, no rider is there, , • 
And his bridle is red with the sign of despair ! 

CAMPBELL. 



JjLonoria and her attendant reached 
the court-yard just as the bounding 
steed flew across it to the place ap- 
propriated as his stable. But fleet 
as were his movements, it did not pre- 
vent Honoria's perceiving a stream of 
blood issuing from his neck, by which 
his progress might be traced. 

" It is, it is, Rinaldo!" cried Hono* 
ria, turning deadly pale, and leaning 
against the wall for support. " He 
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is wounded ! O Sarah, Sarah, what 
shall we do ?" 

" I will run for the old Spaniard, 
madam, that lives in the village, he 
shoes horses, and perhaps he under- 
stands something about them." 

Sarah disappeared, and Honoria 
endeavoured to shake off the weak- 
ness that oppressed her, and at length 
ventured to approach the place Ri- 
naldo had entered, but she was 
afraid to go in, for she heard him 
trotting round and round, unable to 
settle himslf, and as if he was look- 
ing for some one to relieve his pain, 
while he neighed and snorted in a 
wild and frightened manner. 

She now climbed upon a heap of 
stones outside the window, through 
which she regarded him. "Rinaldo, 
Rinaldo 1" she cried, " dear, beauti- 
ful Rinaldo ! my poor, poor Rinaldo. 
O that I could do any thing to relieve 
you*" 
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The moment he heard her \oiei 
he became stationary ; his 6ne neck 
curved towards her, his ears were 
pricked up, and his eyes glared On 
her face. But the next moment he 
trotted to the window and stood un- 
der it. The wildness of his looks 
suddenly subsided, his ears fell back, 
the fire of his eye was quelled, and 
he held up his nose, as if he expect- 
ed it to be rubbed. Accustomed 
to be carressed and played with, even 
by the females of the family, he no 
sooner heard the gentle voice, than 
he became tame. Honoria could 
just reach to stroke his forehead, but 
she hastily withdrew ;h«r band, when, 
all at once his eyes began to roll, and 
his hind quarters seemed sinking un- 
der hijn. He gave one violent plunge, 
and fell heavy on his side as his tongue 
lolled from his mouth. 

44 He is dead ! he is dead V scream- 
ed Honoria, jumping from the pft e 
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to run she knew not whither. But 
Sarah and the Spanish blacksmith 
arrested her progress, and the latter 
relieved as strong a degree of anxiety, 
as one of the brute creation could ex- 
cite, when, after surveying the noble 
animal, he pronounced him to be still 
alive ; but the quantity of blood he 
had lost in his flight, had, at length, 
completely subdued his strength. A 
musket-ball had lodged in his neck, 
but the wound did not appear to be 
dangerous. 

While the man was givirig them 
this assurance, Honoria felt Sarah 
pull her by the sleeve ; and, on look- 
ing at her, she perceived her counte- 
nance convulsed, her lips pale and 
quivering, and, though she strove to 
articulate, she could not for some 
time, when she stammered : 

" My husband ! O, ma'am ! Bar- 
net, my husband !" 
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" What of him ! has any tiling hap- 
pened to him ?" cried Honoria. 

4< O, no, no, ma'am ! but he id 
coming across the plain, ma'am, 
and " 

" And what !" 

" O, ma'am, pray don't be so fright- 
ened, but I fancy the Major has 
fainted ; for I see they are carrying 
some body along/ 7 

Honoria clung by Sarah's arm, for 
she feared she should sink to the 
earth ; vet she wanted to tell her to 
run to meet them, and ascertain the 
worst at once. At that moment Bar- 
net ran into the court-yard, bating 
hastened forward to prepare hi* * ife 
for what she was to expect. H fc 
started with the mofet unpleasant h^ 
pect of surprise, on beholding \\ c 

? *peak r die now exeL*^ 
ed, with an air of depentifm • -7^*" 
at once — b be dead F* '-*1 
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" No, no, ma'am, not dead, thank 
God." 

" Wounded then, wounded wtor- 
tattyr 

" No, indeed, not wounded at all, 
ma'am; only entirely overcome with 
fatigue." 

" Merciful Heaven, I thank thee !" 
cried Honoria, clasping her hands 
together, as she flew back to the 
house, followed by Sarah. 

" We must get my mistress out of 
that room* ma'am," said the latter. 

" Yes, Sarah, but my very aspect 
will terrify her to death; I will go 
to your apartment, and try to look 
less horror-struck, and you go and 
tell her I want to speak to her." 

Ella was endeavouring to recover 
some poMilpi of composure, when 
the voice of Sarah, outside the door, 
summoned her to join her sister. 
She attempted to dry her tears, and 
repaired to th* adjoining apartment, 
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the door of which Honoria closed, 
leaving Sarah outside, to afford all 
the assistance in her power, where it 
was most required; then, throwing 
r her arms around her sister, she told 
her there was no new cause for ap- 
prehension, and that she trusted they 
might admit a hope that all might 
yet be well. " We have learnt," she 
continued, " that he is not wounded, 
but has quitted the field from far 
tigue." 

" O where, where is he ? and who 
told you this ?" cried Ella, in 4II the 
agitation natural to her situation. 

By degrees Honoria imparted to 
her the real circumstances of the 
case, and was delighted to find that 
joy at being so near her husband, and 
at his having survived the perils of 
the day, was predominant over 
other sensation. She repeatedly 
claimed, O, that she could \»* p^ r . 
mittod to nurse Up, tp watch bj 
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him, to prevent his every wish; it 
was all that she desired ! it was all 
that she longed for? But she was per- 
fectly sensible, that to present herself 
before him at that juncture, would • 
be to run the hazard of his life ; but 
her whole mind was occupied in de- 
vising some scheme to enable her to 
attend on him, without his suspecting 
who she was. They listened atten- 
tively, but the walls were too thick 
to permit them to hear any thing that 
was passing in the adjoining cham- 
ber. 

Honoria was now more full of ap- 
prehension, that was her sister; for 
Barnet's countenance had appalled 
her ; but she had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the Major could have 
the benefit of medical assistance, as 
she had heard Barnet say he would 
run to the village for a doctor, as fe& 
veral of the medical staff had been 
left there to attend on the ^ottofted. 
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Sarah now joined them, but seemed 
much distressed by Mrs. Burlington's 
eager interrogatories respecting her 
husband ; she stammered and stut- 

* tered, and at length observed, that 
the Major certainly was not very 
well; and added, " But you know, 
ma'am, he has been so long subject 
to the ague and fever/ it must have 
shaken him a good deal; and we 
could not expect but what he would 
be very much fatigued to-day; and to 
be sure he must be half choked with 
smoke, and stunned with the noise, 
and that makes him that he hardly 
knows where he is." 

" But what did the doctor say ?" 
asked Honoria. 

" Why, ma'am, he did not say much 1 , 
but I dare say he thinks the Major 
will get over it in time, with plenty of 
good nursing; and I have darkened 
the room, and put every thing com- 

. tfortftlJl* about him, and he seems ra- 
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ther ia a sort of a doz&Jike, just now, 
and Barret is watching him, ma'am, 
and Rinaldo, they say, will do very 
well." 

Poor Sarah was willing to impart, 
all the comfort she could, but „; was 
somewhat startled when Mrs. Bur- 
lington exclaimed ; 

" Sarah, I yust attend on him my- 
self! who is so proper a person? 
whose business is it but mine ? I must 
and will watch by him night and day, 
and " 

" Pear madam v if he should hap- 
pen to know you, the surprise might 
hurt him very much.'' 

" Happen to know me !" repeated 
Ella, with a look of anguish; " Ah! 
Sarah, you have betrayed that he has 
not the full use of his faculties ; but 
go, go, and fetch me some of your 
clothes, I will dress myself exactly 
like you. Laid me that large baronet 
you have on! you say the gMtift is 
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darkened, and if he speaks, I can an- 
swer him in a whisper ; in the state 
to which it is too evident he is re- 
duced, he will pay no attention to 
his attendants. Go, Sarah, I am re- 
solved ; 1 must be at my post. Fear 
not," she continued to Honoria, whose 
looks betrayed dread and anxiety, 
" I am too fully aware of the conse- 
quences of a discovery, to be in dan- 
ger of betraying myself. Do not 
think that the trial will be too much 
for me, I can bear any thing if only 
permitted to be near him." 

Honoria could not wonder at her 
sister's determination, nor did she at- 
tempt to dissuade her from it, as she 
did not conceive it wout^ be attended 
with any danger to the major, as the 
disguise, which Ella was not long in 
assuming, was very complete. When 
Sarah found that her mistress was 
positively resolved on taking up her 
station in the invalids chamber, she 
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no longer supposed any particulars 
relative to his situation, and she con- 
fessed that he had not yet betrayed 
any signs of perception, but that he lay 
in a state of torpor, though he breath- 
ed freely. 

Ella was not now to be dismayed ; 
she seemed endowed with new strength, 
new fortitude, and walked firmly to 
the door. Honoria followed, and 
took hold of 4ier arm, but she said in 
a steady voice ; " don't The alarmed, 
let me go, 1 can support any thing 
now, I am sure I can." 

With these words she approached 
her husband's chamber; Honoria and 
Sarah listened for a short time after 
she had. altered, but they heard no- 
thing, and retired to the other room. 

Barnet was sitting near the bed, and 
conceived it to be his wife who hadL 
come into the chamber, as she war* 
nearly the same, height as Ella, and 1 
there was not light enough to render 
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the features visible at a distance. Ella 
sat down on a chair near the door, and 
looked towards the bed, the remains 
of an old green damask curtain drawn 
across the foot of the bed, prevented 
her descrying the form within from 
where she sat, and she felt afraid to 
approach. 

" His eyes are quite shut now, " said 
Barnet, in a whisper, I am in hopes he 
has faUen Jfljlp)." 

Ella now ventured to step forward 
in such a direction as to obtain asigfat 
of the beloved being she was so en- 
tirely devoted to ; but still the obscu- 
rity prevented her perceiving th§ as- 
pect of his countenance, and * she 
feared to approach nearer, lest she 
should provoke an exclamation of sur- 
prise from Barnet on recognizing her, 
but he now softly arose, saying he 
must go, and see how they were goidg 
on with Rinaldo, and quitted the 7 
room without noise. 
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Ella advanced her trembling frame, 
and once more beheld those dear fea- 
tures it was yet delight to her to gaze 
on, though pallid as death, fixed, and 
inanimate ! But there was nothing 
shocking in their aspect, and she felt 
relieved in seeing him only look ex- 
tremely pale, and as if lie were asleep. 
His head was uncovered, the warmth 
of the weather rendering it unnecessa- 
ry to protect it from the air, his arms 
were thrown outside the clothes, and 
his shirt frill opening a little on the 
chest, discovered her picture laying on 
his bosom. 

•She was at once overcome. What 
would she not have given at that mo- 
ment to have indulged the feelings that 
overwhelmed her? to have thrown 
herself on the breast of her husband, 
revived him by her endearments, and 
convinced him of her innocence. She 
pressed her handkerchief on her 
mouth to suppress her sobs* . an4 
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gliding round to the foot of the bed, 
she sunk on her knees, feeling that no- 
thing but a " pouring out of her soul" 
in prayer could relieve or calm her 
sensations. 

There is one grand stay of nature, 
to which in every extremity it points ! 
the goal of every emotion, which there 
seems to have found a resting place, 
and to have returned to the source 
from whence it was derived ! In com- 
munion with this great " Great First 
Cause !" the soul gradually recovers 
its tone, and becomes susceptible of 
moderated tumults, and capable of re* 
newed exertion ! 

Ella rose from her knees with ame- 
liorated sensations, and, sitting down 
by her husband's bed side, felt com- 
parative happiness in watching his 
every breath. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Je ne connois que toi ! Je ne vis que pour toi! 
Le cceur de mon epoux est l'univers pour moi. 

MARMONTEi. 



oar ah, who was on the watch, per- 
ceived her husband quit the sick 
room, and soon $tQJi&med away his 
extreme amazement at beholding her 
whom he supposed he had left within 
the chamber. He then, at Honoria's 
request, reverted to the preceding 
part of the day, and informed her of 
all the interesting particulars con- 
nected with it. Major Burlington 
had repaired to the field that morning, 
with a perfect conviction that he 
should never return from it, and had 
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conducted himself with all the despe- 
ration of a man eager to be relieved 
from an existence that was torture to 
him. He was always to be seen in 
the most exposed situations, and no- 
thing but an especial Providence 
could have preserved him from the 
peril that so repeatedly threatened 
him. He went through more than na- 
ture, in so debilitated a state, could 
have been supposed capable of endur- 
ing ; but despair gave him strength, 
and bore him up till the time when 
his intermittk^Hisorder was wont to 
attack him. Then, repeatedly, he 
was near falling from his horse with 
excess of indisposition; but again 
rallied, till the plunge which Rinaldo 
gave on receiving the musket-ball in 
his neck, unseated his enfeebled rider, 
and threw him fainting on the plain. 

The gentle creature quitted not his 
master's side, till some of those who 
happened to be near, and who were 
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strangers to him, attempted to seize 
the reins ; when instantly he sprung 
off, and after bounding in various di- 
rections over the plain, made towards 
the place appropriated as his stable. 
Barnet, who, though mounted, could 
not always follow his master's sudden 
movements without interfering with 
the military operations, remained in 
the rear of the squadron, but was not 
many moments in reaching his side. 
He soon perceived that he had fainted, 
or was stunned by the fall, and he ob- 
tained assistance to bear him from 
the field ; but still observing that he 
evinced no signs of consciousness 
when they had nearly reached their 
destination, he became extremely 
alarmed ; and his distress on behold- 
ing Honoria, from whence he inferred 
that Mrs. Burlington was near, was> 
in proportion to his apprehensions on 
the Major's account. 

Honoria was now left to solitude, 
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which, under her present circum- 
stances, she found most agreeable, 
nor regretted the temporary absence 
of her sister, who she considered as 
at length in her right place, and she 
trusted that every thing they could 
wish would by degrees ensue: but 
for three days longer they were kept 
on the rack, as during that period the 
Major's existence remained in the 
most perilous state. The torpor no 
sooner left him, than he betrayed every 
symptom of a violent fever ; his senses 
were entirely bewildered, and he 
raved incessantly of his wife and Sir 
Francis Heathcote, almost driving her 
to a state of equal distraction ; when 
the disorder suddenly took a favour- 
able 'turn, and the physician pro- 
nounced it probable he might ulti- 
mately recover. His debility had, on 
this occasion, proved his best friend ; 
as, had he been in the vigour of health 
when the fever attacked him, it must 
' * M 5 
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have been much stronger, apd inevi- 
tably have put a period to his life, as 
in the case of many other of his bro- 
ther officers who sunk under the sanae 
disease. In respect to the Major it 
had a very happy effect, as its supe- 
rior force seemed to have destroyed 
his ague and its attendant evils; nor 
did their symptoms return as he ad- 
vanced towards convalescence. 

We shall not attempt to describe 
Ella's feelings, nor all that she went 
through during this trying period; 
neither shall we dwell on the anguish 
#&d anxiety Honoria experienced 
while retaining her station, with little 
intermission, at the door of the inva- 
lid's chamber: but with what a light 
and grateful heart did she at length 
resign it, when assured that there 
were no longer any immediate appre- 
hensions for his life, and that her sis- 
ter had been prevailed on to lie down 
on a mattress by his bed side. He 
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had now again sunk into a state of 
total languor, but appeared to have 
regained possession of his senses. 
Honoria had long been meditating on 
the best method of relieving his mind 
from its insufferable weight; and she 
had written a long explanatory letter, 
particularizing every circumstance of 
their journey and its interruption, but 
omitting the name of the person whose 
stratagem had delayed them; for if 
the Major's jealousy did not arise* 
from that extraordinary incident, (of 
which she was not quite certain) she 
determined not to be the first to en- 
lighten him on that subject. 

Previous to this explanation shtf* r 
gave the most affecting description of 
her sister's wretchedness at the re- 
ceipt of his letter, and of the feelings 
which had determined her on seeking 
hini at Plymouth. She concluded 
with a most spirited attack on his 
feelings, mingled with reproaches for 
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his unaccountable conduct towards 
her sister, than whom she declared 
no angel was more virtuous. She had 
been her inseparable companion from 
the time he had left her, and never 
was a being ftore devoted to another 
than she was to the man who could 
so unpardonably suspect, so barba- 
rously fly from her. 

She dated it Lisbon, and intended 
it' should be delivered to him as soon 
4is he was well enough to receive it ; 
and also one from Ella, expressive of 
hefc state of mind. This was according 
to a plan the sisters had laid onftheir 
journey, by which they meant to pre- 
*^Plre the Major to expect them ; and, 
as far as was possible, without being 
certain of the stimulus of his conduct, 
explain every circumstance of their 
own. Ella, too, wrote her long me- 
ditated epistle, which was deposited 
with her sister's, to be ready to pre- 
sent when prudence would admit of it. 
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Ella's appeal to her husband's heart 
ran thus : 

" In what language can I address 
him who has outraged my affections, 
tortured my heart, and injured me to 
the last degree? who has admitted 
suspicions that could lead him to act 
in a manner, which nothing but the 
confirmation of determined guilt in 
the object who excited it could justify 
or excuse. In what language should 
I address the husband, who has re- 
turned the purest, most innocent, most 
virtuous love, by casting me from his 
arms; Qhd when I fell in agony at his 
feet, desiring only to know of what I 
was accused, spurned me from him, 
and flew from me while I lay appa- 
rently dead! Flew from her whose 
agony of impatience would not per- 
mit her to attend his cdming; but 
tempted her to leave her home, and 
the protection of the most tender of 
parents, to seek him whose absence 
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embittered every moment of" exist- 
ence, and who she could not doubt 
would receive her with reciprocal de- 
light. But the reception ! O! what 

is my hearjuoaade of, that it can still 
retain any portion of affection for one 
who has so cruelly wounded it? — 
Edgar.! why have you obliged me to 
reproach myself for the excess of ten- 
derness which I still feel for you ? 
tenderness, which leads me to over- 
look all but the conviction that your 
happiness, as well as mine, is the sa- 
crifice of your unfortunate propensity 
to a passion which no huma# being 
„ had ever less reason to experience. 
Never will I rest till I have compelled 
you to do me justice; and, with the 
impression of our last interview, still 
fresh on my mind, I will again enter 
your presence. Judge of my love, 
when it can determine me on such a 
step! but justice to myself, as well a* 
that affection which, after what has 
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passed, many would deem an excess 
of weakness, demands that I should 
hear my accusation from your own 
lips, and force you to confess how 
grossly you have insulted me. O 
Edgar! when I read over what I have 
written, scarcely can I persuade my- 
self that it can be addressed to that 
once gentle, indulgent, most endear- 
ing husband, whose whole study was 
to promote my happiness! but that he 
should merit such language is indeed 
the consummation of misery! Have 
you followed the example of your 
cruet brother? and must the bappi- 
ness of my whole family be sacrificed 
to the caprice and injustice of two 
beings, who only sought to make 
themselves beloved, and to secure un- 
bounded sway over our affections, in 
order to abuse and outrage them ? 

" But, though female pride and de- 
licacy must in one instance silence re- 
proach and complaint, an inj\ Xret j 
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wife may speak her feelings, and pro- 
claim them in the presence of the au- 
thor of her wrongs ! 

" Yet, not to reproach or torment 
you, will I sttk you, but to convince 
you of your error, and that you owe 
the devotion of your future existence 
in atonement for your unwarrantable 
cruelty. Edgar! 1 tremble when I 
add, that many days will not elapse 
ere you shall behold me ; I could not 
so long restrain my impatience, but 
that I wish to prepare you to expect 
me. Employ the intervening time in 
expelling from your mind the dftnon 
who has destroyed your peace ; and 
let no taint of its noxious influence 
remain to shake your confidence in 
" Your most devoted, 

" though most injured, 

" Wife." 

Ella was well aware she could strike 
on no chord more likely to sound iu 
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unison with the feelings she wished 
to excite, than that which would be 
touched by the allusion to the " cruel 
brother," whose conduct towards her 
family had been an incessant source 
of sorrow and regret to her husband, 
and that the idea of haying followed 
his example, would awaken his self 
reproaches. How anxiously did she 
watch for the symptoms of amend- 
ment, which would admit of his re- 
ceiving those epistolary cordials, which 
she believed would be more effectual 
than any thing else in promoting his 
recover^. She had not heard him 
utter more than a monosyllable in a 
whisper since his delirium had left 
him, he seldom opened his eyes, and 
profound sighs, often escaped his 
breast When medicine or food was 
to be presented to him,, Ella retired 
behind the curtain, and Sarah came 
forward, as it was frequently neces- 
sary, to persuade him for a consider- 
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able time, before he could be induced 
to take it. 

One morning, when the physician 
called, he congratulated his patient 
on being considerably better r assur- 
ing him his pulse indicated returning 
strength ; and he advised him, by all 
means, to endeavour to sit up for a 
short time. He did not reply, and 
the doctor added, that he was sorry 
to see him so low spirited, that he 
had no doubt of his ultimate recovery, 
which would be advanced by his ex- 
erting himself a little more. The 
Major only said, he had no desire to 
rise; and the physician on quitting 
him, observed, that his debility would 
certainly increase by his yielding so 
entirely to it. 

Ella, who had been witness to this 
scene, now questioned whether it 
would not be better to give him the 
letters ? Still she felt such a dread of 
the agitation they might produce, that 
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she dared not venture on such a step ; 
bnt was pondering on the subject, when 
she heard her husband in a whisper 
say, " Sarah !" Sarah was not at that 
moment in the room, but Ella sat at 
the head of the bed ; she inclined her 
ear towards him, and he added; 
•' Any letters for me?" for he thought 
it possible his wife might endeavour 
to soften him through that medium. 

Ella could not answer, but she im- 
mediately arose, and hastened to take 
the letters from the place where they 
had been deposited, and she display- 
ed them before she approached the 
bed. 

" Give them to me T cried Edgar, 
impatiently and aloud, for the first 
time since he had recovered his senses, 
as he raised himself up in the bed, 
with more strength than Ella believed 
he retained. She quickly laid the 
letters down beside him, fearing he 
would observe the trembling of her 
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hand. " Undraw the window cur- 
tain, Sarah/' he said, " I cannot see ; 

quick, quick O heaven !" she 

heard him exclaim, as he recognised 
the hand writing, when he concealed 
his face for, a few moments. 

Ella hurried to her old station be- 
hind the foot curtain, in which there 
was many a rent that permitted her 
to retain a full view of him. He was 
attempting to break the seal, but his 
hands shook so he could not succeed 
without risk of demolishing the writ- 
ing, " Sarah, Sarah," he cried, " try 
to open this letter for me — I shall 
tear it to pieces." Ella dared not 
appear, the increased light might have 
discovered her, and her agitation was 
as great as his. He still tried to open 
the letter, while he again called Sa- 
rah, but he had now succeeded. His 
face flushed as he perused the con- 
tents, and he frequently fell back on 
the pillow, and pressed his hands on 
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his temples ; but soon again be cast 
his eyes upon the lines which bore 
such a stamp of conscious innocence. 
They breathed the very tone and 
character of injured virtue; and fer- 
vent, though abused, affection ; and 
wrought conviction even against the 
evidence of the senses. Ella was in 
. an agony of alarm from the agitation 
that he betrayed, ami nothing but 
that, and the apprehension that his 
life might be the forfeit, could have 
withheld her from flying to his arms. 

He imagined himself to be alone, 
and when he came to the expression 
— "your cruel brother" he repeated 
it aloud, and the tears burst from his 
eyes. Ellas had long been streaming, 
and greatly did she rejoice to see hif Vi 
feelings thus relieved, as she thought •$ 
how perfectly she knew the heart she V 
had so successfully worked on. When 
he read her resolution to come to him. 
he seemed suspended between hope 
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and fear, joy and anguish ; and as he 
repeated " your devoted, wife," he ' 
snatched the paper to his lips, as if 
irresistibly impelled to do so. 

He reperused the letter several 
times from the beginning to the end, 
and appeared to have forgotten Ho- 
noria's, which Ella was most anxious 
he should read, as it was more ex4 
planatory and particular than her's. 
But he seemed to have overlooked it, 
till the entrance of Sarah forced him 
to put a check on his feelings. He 
then broke the seal of the second let- 
ter, and read it with the deepest at- 
tention: it convinced him of every 
thing he wished to believe, and the 
more he reflected, the clearer did th.e 
truth appear. Honoria had never 
quitted her sister! that in itself was 
sufficient to establish her innocence. 

On seeing Honoria at Plymouth he 
concluded she had been staying in the 
ighbonrhood, vrtxete \\e knew they 
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had acquaintances, and had joined 
her sister there, being totally ignorant 
of her imprudence. He now remem- 
bered that he had arrived at the inn, 
in 'the vicinity of Sir Francis's house, 
between one and two o'clock in the 
morning ; that it had been still dark 
when he had recovered his senses, 
and for a considerable time after he 
had seen the chaise drive off with his 
wife in it. Now as at that time of 
the year it was broad day-light be- 
tween three and four o'clock, here 
was proof positive that he could not 
have remained long insensible ; and 
that, as Honoria asserted in her let- 
' ter, they had not been above an hour 
at the person's house, who had prac- 
tised the stratagem to detain them. 
Who that was the Major was well 
aware of, and all his fury was turned 
against Sir Francis, whose villanons 
intentions he questioned not. 

The manner in which he repeatedly 
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re-perused both the letters, turning 
from one to the other, then for a mo- 
ment depositing them in his bosom, 
and again taking them forth to review 
their contents, trith a revived and ani- 
mated aspect, left Ella no room to 
doubt that her most sanguine expect- 
ations were fulfilled. She perceived 
him, at length, clasp his hands to- 
gether, as he drew himself down be- 
neath the bed clothes, which con- 
cealed his face, and she was con- 
vinced he was returning thanks for 
the blessed reverse in his fate. 

In a few minutes he again sat up, 
and called to Sarah in so cheerful a 
tone as to make her start, so long was 
it since she had heard him speak out 
of a whisper. He bade her send Bar- 
net to him, as he meant to get up di- 
rectly, for the doctor had advised it. 
He then asked her to give him the 
looking-glass out of his dressing case, 
and, on surveying hipiself, appeared 
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quite shocked at his appearance, ex- 
claiming:. " what a hideous wretch 1 
look! Barnet must cut my hair di- 
rectly, O ! what a dreadful beard ! 
it is enough to frigftten a female. Sa- 
rah I wonder you do not run away 
from me." 

Sarah was so astonished at the alter- 
ation in her master, that for a few mo- 
ments she was struck dumb, and then 
poured forth her delight at seeing him 
so much better, while her eyes contin- 
ually glanced towards Ella, and had 
not the Major been fully occupied 
with his private meditations, he might 
have perceived, by Sarah's manner, 
that there was a third person, (and one 
deeply interested about him) in the 
room. The door was near Ella's 
place of ambush, and she escaped at 
the same time with Sarah, and has- 
tened to inform hS sister of the isruo- 
cess of their plan, and consult her re* 
: pecting the propriety of immediately 
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discovering herself, as she felt as if it 
would be impossible she could remain 
any longer incognito in the presence of 
her Edgar. 

Honoria participated in the most 
lively manner in her sister's delight, 
but advised her not again to venture 
into her husband's chamber, till they 
had ascertained how he found himself 
after rising ; observing, that the agita- 
tion he had already gone through, was 
probably as much as he could sustain, 
without injury, in one day. Having 
sat up for about an hour and talked 
of eating a good dinner, he became 
very languid, and was glad to recline 
on the bed for the remainder of the 
day. As his spirits and strength gave 
way, be began to entertain a thousand 
groundless apprehensions, and to per- 
suade himself it was impossible he 
ever could be allowed to experience 
such extreme happiness as the reunion 
with his Ella would afford him ; and 
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quite exhausted, he relapsed into a 
state of depression, though bliss, com- 
pared to what he had endured. On 
receiving an exact account of his situ- 
ation, the sisters agreed that he must 
be no more agitated on that day, and 
Ella resolved once more to take up 
her position on the mattress, where 
she had reposed so many nights with- 
out even undressing. 

As he was now well enough to look 
about him, she ventured not to his 
apartment till it was dark, as he now 
objected to the window being shaded 
from an idea that it obstructed the air. 
The lamp was placed at a distance, 
and Ella perceiving that he was in a 
calm and peaceful sleep, blessed Hea* 
ven for it, and stretched herself upon 
her lowly bed. The portion of tran- 
quillity that had returned to her 
breast, inclined her to repose after tW 
.successive nights in which her slum- , 
jbers had been broken. But just as 
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she was composing herself, Edgar 
mov^d, and she perceived him looking 
down -on her, as he said in atone of 
surprise;-^" Sarah, my good crea- 
ture ! there is not the least occasion 
for your watching by me now ! I am 
afraid you have often done so during 
my illness, Barnet should have per- 
formed that office." Ella's only alter- 
native was to pretend to be sleeping: 
The Major was deceived, and whis- 
pering ; " Poor creature ! your dear 
mistress will bless you for this :" he 
again reposed on his pillow. But 
Ella's inclination for sleep had va- 
nished, and it was long are she could 
still the tumultuous throbbing of her 
fcjeart, or court forgetfulness ; and 
when at length, she obtained a short 
oblivion, she started from it alarmed, 
thinking, or~ rather dreaming she 
heard her Edgar groan. She raised 
herself on her knees to look at him, 
but he was perfectly quiet, yet she 
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continued to watch him till quite over- 
come with sleep, her head sunk on 
the bed without her being sensible of 
it, and she rested unconsciously till 
awakened by some one calling, " So. 
rah, Sarah!" iu a loud and terrified 
voice, as she felt her arm strongly 
grasped. 

She sprung on her feet, looking 
wildly about her: day-light illumined 
the chamber. She seized her bonnet 
which lay on a chair near the bed, and 
pulling it over her face, ventured to 
look at her husband. He was sitting 
up in the bed, staring around him, as 
if eager to convince himself he was 
awake ; then rubbing his eyes violent* 
ly, he repeated ; " Sarah, Sarah, I am 
still delirious ; my poor brain is wan- 
dering, and the illusion is so strong 
upon me I cannot shake it off. .. I 
thought I saw you leaning your head 
on the side of the bed there, exactly on 
that spot, and as the day-light gleamed 
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on your face, I could have sworn it 
was my wife's. I looked again and 
again, and still the delusion continued ! 
I* have it even now so strong upon my 
mind, I can almost fancy that I see 
her still. Look up, Sarah, let me be- 
hold your features ! it horrors me to 
think I am still so entirely a prey to 
deception." 

Ella again sunk on her knees, and 
hid her face on the bed. " Poor crea- 
ture, she is .still overcome with sleep," 
thought the Major, who now began to 
think he had recovered his senses; 
when he felt a soft and trembling hand 
gently laid on his, and heard a con- 
vulsive sob escape the breast of the 
supposed Sarah. A cry of joy accom- 
panied the violent start that shook his 
. frame. He clasped the trembling 
hand between both- of his — then look- 
ed at it — then snatched it to his lips 
and to his bosom, and forcibly drew 
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towards him the object that excited 
such a tumult of emotion. 

Ella cast off her bonnet, and re- 
garding him for an instant with unut- 
terable tenderness; and could only 
articulate, " my husband/' as she fell 
upon his neck, and once more found 
a home in those arms which now 
strained her to a heart throbbing, with 
rapture indescribable, pure, and un- 
alloyed ; for at a moment like that, 
self-reproach and contrition, were 
overwhelmed by the tide of excessive 

joy. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



EZmSSS^SBm 



Her lofty courser in the court below, 
(Who his majestic rider seems to know,) 
Proud Of his purple trappings paws the 

ground, 
And champs the golden bit, and spreads the 

foam around. 

VIRGIL. . 



JtioNORiA was at her toilet, when 
her sister entered the apartment to re- 
assume her own dress — Ella's joyous 
countenance immediately announced 
that the happy denouement had at 
length taken place. She rapidly re- 
lated the interesting circumstances of 
the discovery, and repeated all that 
her husband had since told her, ex- 
planatory of the prepossession which 
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had actuated his conduct. She was 
as much shocked as surprised, on 
learning from him that she had actu* 
ally been at the house of Sir Francis 
Heathcote, and her astonishment 
would have convinced Edgar, had he 
harboured a single remaining doubt, 
that she was indeed ignorant of 
whose house it was they had been 
detained at; thus Honoria had rea- 
son to rejoice in the foresight which 
had actuated her to conceal that cir- 
cumstance from her sister. Ella con- 
fessed, that she still felt some degree 
of uneasiness, lest their having been 
at Sir Francis's house might trans- 
pire, and be circulated through the 
servants; and she also feared, that 
when Edgar should have leisure t& 
reflect, he would meditate chastising 
the. Baronet. 

Honoria blamed her for anticipat- 
ing any evil of that nature, atfd re- 
minded her, that the servants who" 
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had been employed in the affair were 
confidential emissaries of Sir Fran- 
cis's, and that their silence, on his 
account, might be depended on ; nei- 
ther was it in their power to report 
any thing to her disadvantage, if they 
kept strictly to the truth, as they 
were aware that a stratagem had 
been practised, and also that its de- 
sign had proved abortive. The most 
prudent plan to be adopted by all 
parties was to bury the affair in obli- 
vion, and endeavour to forget all the 
uneasiness it had occasioned. 

As soon as Edgar was up, he ex- 
pressed a wish to see Honoria; but 
said, he hoped she would not treat 
him as he deserved. Ella repeated 
his words to her sister, and added an 
entreaty, that she would not be un- 
kind to him. But that was super- 
fluous; for Honoria immediately went 
to his apartment, and approached him 
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with looks of affection, and an ex- 
tended hand. 

" Can you hold out your hand to 
me?" he said, as he clasped it with 
fervour. She presented him her 
cheek, and as he pressed his lips to 
it, he added, " Dear girl ! you must 
bate the very name of Bur Hug ton." 
Honoria coloured, and the Major re- 
gretted the allusion that had escaped 
him. 

" I can never hate it, while you 
are called by it," she returned. He 
sighed, but Ella's smiles soon q|}ased 
away every unpleasant remembrance, 
and the scene assumed that most de- 
lightful cast which was the natural 
result of new-born happiness ; and 
Honoria. remained one of the group, 
till Ella insisted on Edgar's lying 
down for a short time, and {rasing 
to converse. 

Honoria could now with pleasure 
address a letter to her mother, which 
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she did, informing her they were once 
more under the Major's protection; 
that his health was again somewhat 
impaired, but that they should set 
off for England, as soon as he could 
venture to undertake the journey; 
she filled up her letter with some in- 
cidents relative to their travels in 
that country, the account of her 
foundling, Chico, &c. ; and hoped, 
while she prevented her mother's 
suspecting that any thing unpleasant 
had happened, she should continue 
to entertain her. 

Honoria now. felt at liberty to pay 
some attention to the scene around 
her. They were now left sole pos- 
sessors of their large wandering re- 
sidence, for the army had advanced 
further into the heart of Spain, and 
none^remained in that village but 
those whose situation incapacitated 
them from moving. Honoria's know- 
ledge of the environs was confined to 
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a large green behind the house, where 
Rinaldo was now daily led out, being 
much- further advanced in his conva- 
lescence than his master. There, at- 
tended by her constant Chico, Hono- 
ria frequently repaired, and found her 
horse, and her dog, much more en- 
tertaining and interesting companions, 
than many human creatures would 
have proved, Jonathan Irby, for ex- 
ample, horrible Jonathan Irby! But 
she soon became desirous of extend- 
ing her rambles; for the days were 
now growing rather tedious to her, as 
she was deprived of the means of 
pursuing her ordinary occupations. 
The Major was perfectly satisfied, if 
he could remain the whole day long 
with his head resting on his wife's 
shoulder ; and Honoria thought they 
did not want her continual presence 
to complete their happiness, so did 
not spend a great deal of her time in 
the invalid's chamber, and wandered 
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over and over the same ruinous places 
till she became very tired of them. 
She had a great deal too much leisure 
for reflection, for the less she had to 
occupy her mind, the oftener did it 
recur to an object she wished to ba- 
nish from it for ever. 

Ella and the Major, aware that she 
must find her situation extremely irk- 
some, were anxious to devise some 
means of promoting her amusement; 
and on Barnet's observing to his mas- 
ter, that Rinaldo wanted gentle exer- 
cise, Edgar proposed that Honoria 
should ride him ; and Barnet was 
dispatched to Salamanca, to try if he 
could procure a side-saddle. He 
succeeded in obtaining something re- 
sembling one, and Honoria did not 
find fault with it; for she was de- 
lighted with the idea of mounting Ri- 
naldo, which she did the very earliest 
opportunity, and felt quite triumph- 
ant on the occasion. But the whole 
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time she was out, she thought only 
of the day when Riiialdo displayed 
himself to such advantage in the park 
at Edenvale. Certain it is, the gal- 
lant steed, however interesting in him- 
self, was obliged to bis original mas- 
ter for many of the caresses that were 
bestowed upon him, and the conse- 
quence he was made of on all occar 
sions. 

Every evening Honoria now took a 
short airing, but always on the skirts 
of the plain ; for Barnet gave such a 
description of the opposite direction, 
that scarcely any thing would have 
t tempted her to traverse it; as it itajU 
displayed objects of the most horri- 
ble and disgusting nature; for the 
last rights due to the heroes who had 
fallen had been very imperfectly per- 
formed, and in some instances entirely 
neglected. This always deterred Ho- 
noria from proceeding towards Sa- 
lamanca, and she generally turned at 
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the end of a couple of miles for fear 
of fatiguing Chico, who kept close to 
Rinaldo s heels. 

A party of the Major's regiment 
remained at Salamanca, and on learn- 
ing where he was, two of the officers 
came out to see him. One of them 
was a married man, and his wife had 
just joined him from Lisbon, and 
now accompanied him. The Major 
would rather they had remained 
away, for he had all the society he 
wished for; but Honoria was not 
sorry to see some new faces. In the 
course of conversation she expressed , 
her hopes that she might be able to * 
visit Salamanca, and devote a short 
time to the inspection of a place so 
well worthy of attention. The next 
day a note arrived from the lady, so- - 
liciting Miss Valency to spend a short 
time with her, when she might gratify 
her desire of viewing* the town, &c. 
JEbe Major and Ella advised her to 
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accept the invitation, and Honoria 
was very well inclined, for her object 
was to gratify a laudable curiosity ; 
and it was agreed she should ride 
over the ensuing evening, and an an- 
swer was returned accordingly. 

Honoria now consulted Barnet on 
how they could avoid that part of the 
plain which was most obnoxious; 
when he assured her they might do 
so with great ease, by taking a circuit 
of a few miles, with which he was 
perfectly acquainted. The Major in- 
sisted on her retaining Rinaldo, and 
b& attendant, during her absence, as 
sR might find them useful, and 
would then have the means of return- 
ing when she chose. Ella was well 
pleased that her sister had the pro- 
spect of spending a short time agree- 
ably, ' and only wished that chance 
might present to her (however impro- 
bable) some object calculated to put 
her ungrateful brother-in-law out of 
her head and heart for ever. 
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CHA^TEB XXII. 



'Tis night ; and glittering o'er the trampled heath, 
Pale gleams the moonlight on the field of deatb, 
Lights up each well-known spot where late in 

blood 9 
The vanquished yielded, and the victor stood; 
When red in clouds the sun of battle rode, 
And pour'd on Britain's front its favouring flood* 

Grenville's Portugal. 



ooon after dinner the ensuing day (fc 
weather being too hot to allow thffli 
to tempt a meridian sun) Rinaldo 
was led out, and Honoria mounted, 
and followed by Barnet, leaving her 
portmanteau behind WiJk J?et off for 
Salamanca, distant ah$to^$ibf miles 
the straight way. They haa uotgro- 
ceeded more than one, when Hon%- u 
ria observed that Chico was witli 
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them. As she did not wish him to 
be one of the party, she had order- 
ed him to be shut up, which Bar- 
net now declared he had been, but 
suppossed he had got out of the 
window ; however, it was too far to 
go back with him, and Honoria bade 
Barnet take him up and carry him, 
as they could not confine themselves 
to his pace, having so considerable a 
distance to perform. They skirted 
the plain for some miles, in order to 
cross far from the scene of carnage ; 
Honttria frequently inquired of her 
attendant, if it was not time to take 
a new direction ; but he, confident of 
his capacity as guide, assured her 
they might yet be in danger of en- 
countering the objects they wished 
to avoid ; they therefore continued to 
proceed as he advised, till Honoria 
observed that the evening seemed 
extremely gloomy. Some casual cir- 
cumstance had prevented their set- 
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ting off as soon as she had intended, 
but she wis greatly surprised, on 
looking at her watch, to find that it 
was an hour later than she had ima- 

» 

girled. She desired Barnet immediate- 
ly to conduct her the shortest way to 
the town, or they should be in dan- 
ger of being benighted. They set 
off in a canter across the plain ; but 
a quarter of an hour had scarcely 
elapsed, when, to Honoria's great ter- 
ror, they found themselves, almost 
suddenly involved in total darkness, 
for in that country there is little 
twilight, and night surprises the tra* 
veller ere he is aware of it Honoria 
stopped her horse in alarm. She 
now found that she had done wrong 
in trusting to Barnet's knowledge of 
the country, and that he had consu- 
med the time in which they {night 
have reached Salamanca in wandering 
out of the way. Still he assured, 
her there was. nothing to apprehend, 
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for that he was perfectly aware of 
the direction of the town, and if she 
would allow him to go first, and fol- 
low him closely, they should very 
soon reach their destination in safety. 
But Honoria s confidence in her escort 
was destroyed, and she pursued the 
course he adopted as her only alter- 
native, for she strongly doubted it 
was the right one. 

They proceeded for a considerable 
time, when she again stopped, calling 
to him to do the same, observing, that 
she could neither perceive lights nor 
any other indication of their being 
near a town, and she was convinced 
they were in. a wtong direction. That 
they were fatiguing their horses to 
death by continuing that pace, and 
perhaps, after all, were only hasten- 
ing away froiri their object. Barnet's 
confidence in himself now appeared a 
iittle shaken, though he still vehe- 
mently asserted his knowledge of that 
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part of the plain, and his certainty 
that he could not be mistaken, though 
it was very evident to Honoria that he 
did not, at that moment, know which 
way to turn. Her terrors increased; 
to be in the midst of a waste, without 
a single clue to guide them, and in- 
volved in intense darkness, for it was 
a thick and cloudy night, was a situ- 
ation of extreme perplexity, and held 
out every probability of spending the 
night in fruitless wandering, or (which 
Honoria was by no means inclined to) 
bivouacing on the plains of Salamanca. 
She now thought the best plan they 
could adopt, as they knew so little 
where they were going to, was to en- 
deavour to find their way back ; but 
Barnet at once avowed his inability 
to retrace their steps, confessing he 
should not know which way to turn. 
This was, in reality, acknowledging 
that he knew nothing at all of where 
he was. 
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" Then what is to be done ?"• cried 
Honoria, with some impatience. " If 
we go on slowly, ma'am, I dare say 
we shall find the town at last," said 
Barnet, in a dejected tone. 

They proceeded very leisurely for 
some time, when Honoria became 
sensible of a difference in the at- 
mosphere, which convinced her they 
were no longer in the midst of the 
plain. She was glad to perceive the 
sky clearing, and some stars dis- 
cernible; and, not long after, to her 
great joy, the rising moon appeared 
above the horizon, and soon emitted 
sufficient light to render perceptible 
the objects around them ; when they 
found themselves on the borders of a 
thick wood ! ^ 
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CHAPTER XXIH. 



They cannot find the path which first was shownt, 

But wander to and fro in waies unknowne ; 

Farthest from end then, whey they nearest weene, 

That makes them doubt their wits be not their 

owne; 

So many paths, so many turnings seene, 

That which of them to take in divers doubt they 

beene. 

spencer's fairie queen. 



<Jl5arnet evinced great surprise, 
while Honoria demanded if he had 
now any idea of where they were? 
Barnet looked greatly perplexed, as 
he repeated, " A wood, a wood, I 
have no recollection of a wood I am 
sure. Dear me, it is very strange! 
Where can >rce be I Indeed, ma'am, 
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I beg your pardon from my soul, and 
hope you will excuse me, ma'am, 
being as I would not have done it, if I 
could have helped it ; but I thought 
I knew the plain so well, as I have 
been all over where the troops used 
to exercise ; but, to be sure, it looked 
so different then. But there seems 
to be a path cut through this wood* 
ma'am, shall I go forward a little, 
and see if I can find any thing like 
a house ?" 

Honoria had thrown the reins on 
Rinaldo's neck, permitting him to 
graze ; it was not among the least of 
her apprehensions that he might suf- 
fer by being kept out so long. But 
she would not permit Barnet to ad- 
vance a single step without her; 
but, having remained stationary long 
enough to give their horses a short 
rest and scanty meal, they proceeded 
a little way into the wood, Honoria 
resolving to turn back if it should 
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prove intricate and untrodden. They 
had not gone far, when they thought 
they heard the trampling of other 
horses' feet than their own ; they 
stopped to listen, and rejoiced at 
finding they were not deceived, as 
they hoped to meet with friends who 
would direct them right, or afford 
them protection. 

The path now opened to a consi- 
derable space, clear of trees, and as 
they entered on one side, they saw 
advancing from the other a party of 
dragoons ; but what a revulsion did 
Honoria's feelings undergo, when they 
suddenly advanced with rapidity, and 
she heard them address each other in 
French. 

She now, for the first time, became 
aware that it was possible they might 
fall in with some of the enemy's scouts 
or foragers, though the main body 
was at a distance. 

The moon was now sufficiently ra* 
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diant to render every thing conspi- 
cuous. Scarcely had Honoria's ter- 
rors found place in her mind, before 
a French officer gallopped up to her, 
and, gallantly dropping the point of 
his sword, said, he had the honour 
and happiness of informing her she 
was his prisoner. Barnet violently 
expostulated, and became perfectly 
enraged; but words were his only 
weapons, and had he been armed at 
all points, he could not have done 
any thing against twenty-five French 
chasseurs. Becoming aware of his 
impotence, he, with tears in his eyes, 
implored the officer, out of respect to 
the lady, to set them^t liberty, ob- 
serving, that such a conquest was un- 
worthy of him. .The officer again 
made obeisance to the dismayed Ho- 
noria, as he replied, " he never could 
admit that: 

The fact was, two fine English 
horses were pretty prizes to this party, 

o 2 
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which had been for some time pur- 
suing a sort of warfare similar to that 
of a regular banditti ; plunder and 
rapine were their objects, and each 
night they carried on their depreda- 
tions, but remained in ambush during 
the day. A young and handsome fe- 
male too, who appeared to be of a 
superior order, was a prisoner the 
officer could not think of resigning. 
When she had sufficiently recovered 
her dismay to find utterance, she en- 
deavoured, by urgent supplications, to 
obtain her liberty, but he remained 
perfectly inexorable in regard to her, 
though he said her attendant might go 
if be pleased ; Wit that Honoria would 
not permit, neither would Barnet have 
quitted her on any consideration. 
Scarcely could Honoria credit .the 
evidence of her senses, when she 
found herself riding along pscorted 
by a party of French dragoons, and 
compelled to support the fulsome 
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gallantry of their officer, who rode 

beside her; but who, to do him 

# 

justice, tempered his assiduities with 
that respect her manner irresistibly 
commanded. In reply to her inquiry 
of where she was to be conducted to, 
he informed her that he was then on 
his way to join the main army ; but, 
as his party was weak, he could not 
venture to proceed by day, but hoped 
the second night would bring them 
to head-quaotere, from whence, he as- 
sured her, she would find means of 
informing her friends of her situation. 
Honoria began to think she was 
at least fortunate in having met with 
a man who certainly Wished to appear 
polite. But her heart sunk within 
her when she reflected on her situa- 
tion, and what might probably ensue 
— a state of captivity,- perhaps for a 
tediou$ time, and heaven only knew 
under what circumstances, or what 
difficulties might be thrown in the 
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way of her obtaining her liberty. And 
Rinaldo ! her dear Rinaldo! would 
be taken from her ; he would become 
the victor's prize, and the odious 
Frenchman have the honour of being 
borne by the steed that had carried 
Spencer Burlington ! 

As she further contemplated the 
appalling prospect of a lengthened se- 
paration from the friends she so ten- 
derly loved, and thought of the an- 
guish they must endure on her ac- 
count, her spirits, which had sup- 
ported her through so many trying 
circumstances, sunk entirely, and she 
was no longer able to repel the an- 
ticipation of evils of the most dis- 
tressing nature. Reflecting on the 
series of unhappines* she had expe- 
rienced for the last six months, and 
the succession x)f perverse incidents 
which had occurred during that time, 
she believed herself marked out for 
misfortune, and thought she could 
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have resigned existence without a 
sigh. 

After proceeding for some time, 
they halted to refresh their horses, 
from which they descended, and Ho- 
noria sat down at the root of a tree, 
Barnet keeping close to her. She 
took Chico on her lap, and wept over 
him as all that she had left. She 
could not bear to look at Rinaldo, 
whom she could no longer consider 
as her own ; and towards Barnet she 
felt very uncharitable, as being the 
cause of her present misery. A plan 
suddenly struck her, by which she 
hoped to keep possession of the fa^ 
vourite ; and she told the officer, that 
if she might be permitted to retain 
her horse, she could promise him any 
remuneration he might think equiva- 
lent to its value, as soon as she had 
the means' of communicating with her 
friends. He affected to have no in 
tention of .depriving her of it, but the 
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admiration he had expressed of the 
beautiful animal, and the manner in 
9 which he had observed his move- 
ments, convinced her he had been 
thinking what a delightful charger he 
would make for himself." However, 
she did not appear to mistrust him, 
but, to her great annoyance, she found 
that whatever indulgence she might 
be allowed, she would be expected 
to make a suitable return for. 

On again proceeding, they journey- 
ed till day-break, when they pene- 
trated through the thickest part of 
the forest, which was attainable to 
4he horses ; and, having $aioed a clear 
spot, the men lay dowii% sleep, 
while the horses grazed near them. 
The officer informed his prisoner that 
they should not advance again till 
sun-set, and spreading his cloak for 
her at a considerable distance from 
where the men lay, he recommended 
her to lie dovm, 9&%\iruig. her she 
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might feel perfectly secure, as he 
would watch over her Incessantly. 
This she begged leave to decline, ' 
and said she should feel much more 
comfortable if permitted to remain 
apart from every one but her own 
servant ; and she should be sorrjr 
to prevent the commandanrfrom seek- 
ing the repose he must require* He 
assumed a resentful aspect, and said, 
with asperity, that she must have a 
very poor opinion of the value they 
set on their prisoners, if she imagined 
they would all go to sleep, and per- 
mit her quietly to make her escape. 
Honoria assured him she had no idea 4 
of the kind. He then observed, re- 
garding Barnet, who kept continually 
near her, that it was very unusual for 
a lady to have her servant constantly 
at her elbow, as if he were her com- 
panion; and that he could noWholp 
feeling it an affront to himself, w Irir 
could not approach her without com- 
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ing in contacf with her domestic, and 
he should ribt permit of it any longer. 

Honoria felt alarmed beyond mea- 
sure, but thought it better to affect to 
confide in him, and if ^possible to con- 
ciliate him, and she returned, that she 
was convinced that he as a man of 
honour and delicacy, which she could 
not doubt him to be, must be aware 
of the unpleasantness of her situation, 
and she hoped he would indulge her 
to retain her servant near her, and he 
was the only person she had a right to 
order, and - 

" He interrupted her by begging 
a thousand pardons, entreated she 
would say no more, that he was fully 
sensible of the justice. of every thing 
she had represented, and if she would 
only give him her parole of honour, 
that she would make no attempt to 
escape, she was at liberty to seek a 
inore'retired spot within a short dis- 
tance, where s\\eco\^x^m^\SLeutirely 
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alone, aud where he hoped she might 
obtain some repose. 

She really felt grateful for tins un- 
expected indulgence, and the manner 
in which it was proffered, banished dis- 
trust. She proceeded till she gained 
a spot out of sight of the party, though 
not out of hearing of Barnet, whom 
she commanded not to stir from the 
place where she left him, when sitting 
down with her back against a tree, 
she resigned herself to her melancholy 
contemplations. 

A considerable time had elapsed 
when she thought she heard a rustling 
among the bushes, and looking up she 
perceived the French officer peeping 
from behind the tree she was leaning 
against. He darted forward, but not 
quicker than she sprung up, and when 
he would have detained her, she 
screamed, " Barnet!" in such a pierc- 
ing voice, which was promptly an- 
swered in a rougher tone, that the art- 
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ful Frenchman was glad to release 
her, and he flung her hand from him, 
uttering maledictions, as he hastily re- 
tired the way he came. Barnet was 
now within a few paces of his mis- 
tress, and she took good care not to 
lose sight of him again. She was pro- 
voked with herself for having been so 
easily imposed on by the apparent 
candour and propriety of the French- 
man's manner, but her distress was 
completed by this convincing proof 
that he was not to be relied on, or any 
kind of confidence placed in his ho- 
nour. He did not approach her again 
during that day, but appeared ex* 
tremely sullen and out of humour, and 
her strongest terrors were excited by 
the apprehension that he would re- 
move Barnet from about her. In 
short, the horrors of her situation 
seemed momentarily increasing, and 
she passed the day, a day tedious be- 
yond all others, in a state of hopeless 
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wretchedness. She was supplied with 
provisions, but of such a description 
that she could with difficulty force 
down a portion sufficient to sustain 
nature. The sun at length declined, 
and they recommenced their joyless 
way, Honoria auguring every thing 
that was bad from the determined si- 
lence of the lieutenant, who resumed 
his station beside her, though he 
spoke not. 

She was very glad when the rising 
of the moon dispelled the obscurity in 
which they for some time proceeded 
over a tract of country, varying from 
wood to plain, from hill to vale.. The 
full effulgence of the friendly planet 
now displayed an extensive grove, 
where stately forest trees rose at dis- 
tinct distances, their waving branches 
forming various shadows that would 
have interested a mind more tranquil 
than Honoria's. 

Every thing appeared so placid, so 
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serene, so noiseless, that it seemed like 
profanation to disturb the solitude of 
the grove by the tread of the war-horse 
and the rattling of his gaudy trap- 
pings. They were proceeding at a 
full trot, when the sudden, and not 
far distant, blast of a bugle, had the 
instantaneous power of turning every 
Frenchman at the same moment. Not 
to take flight, but rapidly to fall into 
their places, and await the commands 
of their officer, who looked vainly 
around him for a place of ambush. 
" If they are foes," he cried, — you 
must conquer or be conquered, for 
there is no retreating." 

The war-horn ceas'd, but lake and hill, 
Were busy with its echo still. 
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